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In each low wind methinks e spirit calls, 
4nd more than echoes talk along the walls. 


‘On the morning subsequent to the secret meeting 
with the Lady Alexina in the pavilion at the foot of 
‘the garden Lyle Indor’s manner towards Lord Ash- 
croft seemed marked with unusual self-deprecation 
and with increased respect and courtesy. To one 
whe possessed the key to this change it would have 
eppeared that Indor was suffering from self-reproach 
for his treachery, if treachery it might be called, to his 
lordship in having dared to speak of love to Lord 
Asi ’s betrothed wife. 

Indor greeted the heiress as usual, but without 
the slightest token of self-consciousness, her face 
flushed at his rs my and, for a moment, a bright, 
giad look beamed from her dark eyes. 

That blush and look were not unnoticed. 

Lord Ashcroft was too much absorbed in his own 
thoughts to observe it, and so also was the Lady 
Lorean, who brooded continually over the two at- 
‘tempts that had been made upon her brother's life, 
and Lord Egremont’s attention was momentarily 
diverted in another direction. 

It was Lady Egremont who noticed the em- 
barrassment of her husband’s ward, and her lady- 
ship was too well versed in human nature to misin- 
terpret it. 

From that moment she watched her nephew and 
the heiress with a vigilance that never for an instant 
relaxed. 

After breakfast the family and the guests 
gathered in the warm, glowing morning-room, and 
the politic heiress started a conversation which soon 

became general. Her nephew was detained at her 
side to hold skeins of Berlin wool, for her ladyship 
was an indefatigable worker in canvas and wools, 
. and by Aer skilful management Lady Alexina and 
Lord Ashcroft occupied together a small sofa that 





[TOPLIFT AND AIMEE. } 


had been drawn up upon one side of the fire. Lord 
Egremont devoted himself to the Lady Lorean, thus 
completing the little circle. 

The topics which formed the staple of the con- 
versation had at first a wide range, but it gradually 
narrowed until Gosman Kepp and Donald Kay came 
under discussion, in connection with the two mys- 
terious attempts upon Lord Ashcroft’s life. 

“Your lordship was not disturbed in any way last 
ene I hope?” said Lord Egremont, interroga- 

vely. 

“ Thank you, no,” responded Lord Ashcroft. “ I was 
upon my guard last night, and should not have ob- 
jected to an encounter with my mysterious enemy.” 

“ Your lordship then places great eee upon 
the pistol I lent you?” observed Lyle Indor. 

“Not upon that,” replied Lord Ashcroft, with an 
involuntary smile. “In truth, Mr. Indor,I regard 
the pistol you so kindly lent me as a very pretty and 
costly affair, but I should not wish to rely upon it in 
a case of serious emergency. Lord Egremont was so 
kind as to bring me, last evening, a large revolver, 
rare 4 for use; and with that I can hold six men at 

y 

“ Lord Egremont was thoughtful,” said Indor, be- 
stowing some attention upon the gay threads crossing 
his slender white fingers. “I hope you will not 
have occasion to use this formidable weapon.” 

“I hope I shall not,” returned Lord Ashcroft, 
gravely, “and I believe that I shall not. I think I 
have disarmed my secret enemy, whether his name 
be Kepp or Kay, and I have no fears for the 
future.’ 

“It’s all very mysterious,” said Lady Egremont, 

using in the act of winding, and holding the scarlet 
pall of wool in her hand. “1am almost superstitious 
enough to believe these repeated assaults to be the 
work of demons or kelpies. I am Scotch, you know, 
and I have heard stories of such that it would 
never do to tell at night. Even now, in the bright 
morning, it almost frightens me to remember them ;” 
and, as if to verify her words, she glanced apprehen- 
sively over her shoulder. 

“Lady Egremont is somewhat superstitious,” re- 





marked her husband, ia a tone that showed that he 
was not free from the same i ity. 

“Who would not bein my place?” inquired her 
ladyship. “I was brought up to believe in such 
things. My father was a favoured courtier, and a 
brilliant man of the world, yet he was strongly tinc- 
tured witha belief inthesupernatural. His father had 
the gift of second-sight, and foretold so many re- 
markable things which afterwards came to pass that 
his descendants cannot disbelieve in his endow- 
ment. And my experience at Egremont has not been 
such as to dissipate the effects of my early teach- 
ings,” she added. 

“ On the contrary, I should think they had been such 
as to keep them alive, and to give them tenfold 
power,” remarked Lord Ashcroft. 

“JT remember a story my grandfather was fond of 
telling,” said Lady Egremont, reflectively, “and he 
believed it implicitly. The late assaults upon your 
lordship have brought it back vividly to my mind. 
He was a very old man, andI was buta child, yet 
I can never forget the thrill of horror I experienced 
ad recital of tlre tale. Would you like to hear 
it 

A general assent was given, and her ladyship re- 
leased Indor from his duty as skein-holder, tossed 
the bail of wool into her dainty white satin work- 
basket, and entered upon her narration. 

“My family is an old one,” she began, “one of the 
oldest and most respected in all Scotland. The 
family estates were very numerous, but from time 
immemorial our home has been at the north, some 
miles distant from the sea, in a lovely glen called 
Glenharold. It is a charming spot, sheltered from 
the winter’s cold and summer’s heat, and our ances- 
tral mansion presents a grand appearance in ite 
setting of meadows and groves. As it is now so it 
was two hundred years ago, in the days when women 
were drowned on suspicion of being witches, and 
when the possession of a black cat was amply suffi- 
cient to condemn a woman as having dealings with 
the Father of Evil.” 

“That was the case in Scotland more than else- 
where,” said Lord Egremont. 
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“True, and te fe al of witches was strong at| parents, her brothers, and her lover burst im to find | think I’m a little afraidvof her, She watches one so 


Glenharold,” ‘resumed \his lady. “The story told 
me by my grandfather was about the Lady Rose 
Harold, the youngest of a large family. She was 
the only daughte or and was worshipped by her parents 
and brothers,;.from the tall, manly heir to the deli- 
eate, sickly. youngest.son. There was another. who 
loved her too—a young Scotch lord, who bore with 
her merry caprices and hung upon her smiles as 
though they made up. the sum .of.his. daily, happi- 
ness.” 

“ The old story of love,” murmured Lyle Indor. 

“Yes, Lyle, the old story, but it was destined not 
to have a happy ending,” said his aunt. “The 
bride’s trousseau was magnificent, being sent from 
France, and her laces and jewels were the ad- 
miration of all favoured observers. There were 
necklaces, bracelets, brooches and rings from the 
parents and each one of the brothers, and a. set of 
magnificent diamonds from the happy lover. Ail. 
these were laid out upon tables in the state chamber 
and exhibited to friends of the family, who.came up 
from Edinburgh and London. to: be present: at the 
bridal. The ceremony was to be by a 
fortnight’s festivities, for the Harolds. would'not given 
away their enly daughter as peasants: doy. aud ane]; 
other fortnight’s gaieties were to,succeed. the man 
riage. At the very beginning of'the first fortnight’ 
festivities the Lady Rose, om entering the: jewel 
chamber with a friend, encountered. at-thevthreshola] 
an old, ill-favoured. womaaypwithlong; umikem pt. locks.) 
banging over her sh & meagre dress,and a 
visage that: was full of: cumming, amd'@vil-mindediess. 
Upon: one: of her fin 
apron, sparkled the o of! the collection, 
and around’ her skinny, throat-wae clasped: the dia- 
mond necklace which: was intended. to be-worn at 


the bridal’ 

As Lady; Bj »Alexing expressed her 
astonishment. at. the: nc@ of the old woman 
and. her womlor: age te:the course adopted by the 


i Rese. 

“Th. wes iy evident,” continued the narrator, 
“ thatthe old womamhad stolemthe jewels.and was 
endeavouringytouuskeroff with her booty. The Lady 
Rose, thereférey sereamed for assistance, aud before 
the echoes oft her. voice had. died.awaya score of 
servamter had-rushed to-the-door:of the jewel-room, 
and her parents, brothers;@ud: gnests had thronged4 
into the chamber. So qpickly was all this. ae- 
complished that the. deteoted thief had net-time.to 
remove the gems, and there she stood: withthe evi- 
dences of her guilt upon her. TBheytéok the jewels 
from her and inquired who she was. The servants 
knew, and a dozen excited voices gave the ex- 
planat ion demanded. She was Old Elspy, a woman 
who dwelt in a hut by herself, with only a large 
black cat forma friend and. companion: She had the 
reputation of being: a witeh, aud had beon repeatedly 
threatened with a-witch's death: She was believed 
to: have poisoned o: farmer’s-lierd of cattle, aud- had 
done’ mubh: evil to her neighbours; who bed feared: 
to panish. her lest they should thereby bring upon 
themselves:some: tenible fate. Her reputation was 
well knewn. to the Harolde,.and‘ the father of tle 
Lady Rose commanded: tliat. she sliowld:be teken to 
the jail. He was « magistrate and-his command was: 
law.. As his servants prepared to obey it Old 
Elspy raised her arm and. invoked! « torrible-curse 
upon the innocent Lady Rose, and was: then borne: 
away, 

“They took her to the village: jel, but the 
villagers joined with. the. servants it demanding of 
her the full expiation: of her long-continned wrong- 
doing. They determined'te: drown hen They car 
ried. her, shrieking and’ cursing, towerds'the Pool, a 
sniall-pond‘upon. the fansilyyestates; and on their way 
came in-sight again‘of the mansion. The Lady Rose 
was standing by a window, full of pity for the old 

creature, awd: Elapy caught sight-of her Iniamo- 
ment she seemed to be transformed into a demon, 
and cursed’ Rose, declaring that she should’ be the 
bride of death, The poor young git) fled from the 
window, and'the villagers; now further exasperated, 
carried Elspy to the Pool, where she: soon. yielded 
up herlife. They buried her in'a-louely grave, aid 
at-the mansion she was-soon forgotten. 

“ The Lady Rose was tlie gwyestof'the gay during 
the:days that followed. Herleugh was tho sweetest, 
her step thie lightest: Only now and: then she 
thought. or spoke pityingly of Old Elapy, or felt: a 
momentary fear at the dying curse of theold woman, 

“The bridal day came at last The tiring-women 
had robed the fait young bride in her white brocade, 
her long veil, and her jewels, and it: is said that 
no bride was sweeter or fairer than the: Lady 
Rose. Dismissing her women at length, she knelt 
by her prie-dieu,and breathed! the last prayer that 
should fall from her maiden lips—ond,. alas the 
last prayer she should ever breathe. For they soon 
heard frantic shrieks issuing from her room; and her 


Hidden under her | prefér 


her writhingin agony upon the floor. They lifted her 
up and soothed her, and she soon grew better. ‘Then 
she told them: that.she had felt a skinny hand en- 
circle her throat and bony fingers entwine themselves 
under her chin. They laughed at her for her folly, 
as. they thought it, and. caressed. her into.calmness, 
and then withdrew again that she might rearrange 
her toilet. 

“ A few minutes later. they heard.a low, smothered | 
cry, and they hastened to her again, to find her lying 
upon her couch—lifeless! She bore every mark of 
suffocation, and they: discovered upon her snowy 
throat the print of fingeral.. The old crone’s predic- 
tion had come true—the-Lady Rose was the bride of 
death! She had perished: at the hands of the old 
witch !” 

Lady Egremont spoke-her last sentence slowly and 
impressively, and it had its due effect. 

here was a.silence of several minutes, which was 
broken at last by Lyle Indor, who said : 

“ After hearing that story, Aumt Evelyn, I thigleww | 
one will be inclined to smile ath confession ama} 


willing. to.make. I saw the Spettroof{Bgremomblast) 


ord. Asheroft looked. up eagerly, and Lady Eg 
‘mont started nervously, exclaiming : 
| “ Where did: you.see-her, Lyle?” 
| “Im the-corridor. I heard @ noise-and looked 
ffomany room. She appears exactly asehe does ithe 
picture,. Iam net ashamed to own that I waeeten 
ribhyftightenedj.and.loeked: my-door as. “esi 
possible. 





Chesely,” added the heiregs. 

“ Nonsense, Xina,” interrupted her guardian. “ You 
are making quite a heroine of Toplift. Sheis a good, 
faithful ereature, attached to her ladyship, anda little 
eccentric—that’s~alk” 

T to Lord Ashcroft,he said: 

“ Your lordship seems to be very fond of the sea. 
Would you not like a sail this: mo im our yacht ? 
The. weather.is.very. pleasant.for.the.season.” 

“ Yes, the morning is fine,” answered Lord Ash- 
croft, going to the window. “The windisnotheavy, 
and the sea issmooth. If we could make up a party 

it would be pleasant to take a little excursion up the 
coast to Cave Island, of which you told me last even- 


PE oe neremont, however, declined going, alleging 
his fears of the sea, and» Lady Egremont coming in 
declared that she dared mot-ventuge far from the fire 


on aceount of her rheumatieitendencies. 


The.Lady Lorean and Indor were desirous of 

> tag but.it required:aigrent deab-of persuasion to in- 
thte-heiress to cofisentito aecompanythem. She 
ylelded-at last, but whether on.aecountiof the solici- 
tations,of Lord: Asheroft or the-pleadingsof Indor did 


 Sisetosli:thearm of her. betrothed, and'-the Lady 
. the escort. off Lylolndérpand: they 


vanished fromthesight of Lad 
They: had seescety y 
her tocher. hus- 







As beattifiil as» was: the. rattan 

i that. she-shiould. 
am to 5 
and up before: her: a pretty feathered. NE 
screen; Which: ; ‘ 

“T showld:like to  saddll | ; 
Lord Ashervft. ~ “I, have: ne reluctanees to | again. She hae ; us faithially these: man 
meeting. the: Lady, Jasmines. If to. > igpocpendicn theldiipaltinas ing eieion areehou!t- 
Egremont, why should -wenet: scene of | exensea sing] instamee oficarelessaess. So. I took 
tragedy this very her upto my: roam: her Li wassure it. would 

“Oliy.ne, no!” exclaimed his: hostess; onet { rndiryw againy, amdi IL ) her that: garnet sect 
wards: him-a-pale, starthed{fsee. “Ti would:rot: hi to; me, for: home 
you. enter the haunted: rooms—not: for: a: fortune! : 
T have: been shut’ wp, se besides, no | : 

-cam-come of. its. I really, net: consent: to. igs too: shrewd: to: remain 





iti?” 

“But there: would be a party. of us, Aunt. Byelyn” 

“Do not speak of it, Lyle,” and 
endeavoured to make her tone calm, “TI fagees Hassles 
I am not braver, Lord Ashcroft, but: I.hope: you. willl 
yield to my wishes!” 

“ Certainly, Lady Egremont,” responded our hero, 
courteously. “I had but a passing fancy to visit the 
room which is said to be haunted; but, if its gratifi- 
cation. were to. pain you, Lishould take«ne pleasure 
imite” 

“ Lady Egremont has exeited> herself; by her! late 
story,” said her spologizi “ Besides, my 
lord,.tlie subject: of the: spectre. has alivays: iemen 
sore.one ‘with. us.” 

Atithis’ juncture: the: door opened,..and ®: woman; 
stood upon. the: threshold! asking: for Lady, Egre- 
mom, 

Sho: did:not. look: exaotly, like: servant; and she: 
could not be an-equal with. the family, for she hadi 
not' appeared at. table; nor beem seen. before, by’ the 
visitors. 

Lord. Ashcroft: was ‘im a. position: to: have) a) full. 
view of: her: 

She wasia tall, full-formed woman, with something: 
off commant: in "her air; and. was’ dressed. in a. rich 
dark material that fell about Her ins soft folds; and, 
hor feet were encased im list. slifpers,.so; that. when! 
she walked her movements: were quite noiseless. 

Her face was sontewhat 

Hor features were large, and. strongly: marked, her 
nose: Romaen,. and her Jair of an, unpleasant: black. 
Her eyes were green, deeply green, with a mixture, 
of yellow, looking like cat'seyes, They hadiasleepy 
look too, and.were full:of cumming, 

But despite her unpleasant appearance she!looked 
like a gentlewoman: 

Lord: Ashcroft. had: but -« moment to!regard: her, for 
Lady Egremont arose and. went to: herj closing the 
door behind her. ; 

“That is Toplift, of. whom. you have: heard, my 
lord,” said the Lady Alexina, smiling. “She isow 
power at Egremoat.. Don't yow think-she has a look 
quite superior to her station? She is. Lady Egre- 
mout's waiting-woman.” 

“She looks intelligent,” said-his:lordship. 

“She is intelligent, and really clever. She wasin 
her youth a governess, but Lady t became 
interested in her and engaged. lier as: a confidential 
wniting-woman, something above.a maid, and she has 
since had: a home at Egremonti, She always 
keeps her place, butshe has hadanexcellent education, 











and sings.2m? plays well upon the piane and harp, I 


age She 


fattinbanater 
that. made her hate-your sex, and interests 
are se entwined with-ours-that'she would not will- 
ingly leave us._ There is no oecasion to be troubled 
about Toplift.” And her ladyship sighed. 

“ About what are you troubled then, Evelyn ?” 

“ About Lyle and Xina. .I have,an, idea, Evart,. 
that Lyle is imléwe with Adexima. The idea never 
occurred to me untilthis.morning, but it has shut. 
out all other thoughts ginges What, if she should 
teturn his love? if tliey sliould make up 
their minds*ts overthrow all obStuclesia. the:way of 
thei union-and marry each other?” 

“ What if the sky should fall?” said the eal, in.a. 
tone: of iiritation. “ You are imagining’ i 
bilities. Ih the-first-place; Alexina: knows? that: by: 
dectining;to marry Lord! A’shicroft she would become 
penniless:, She is: no: romantio:ginhito love: 
andpoverty’to wealth and: respect. ‘e: have not. 
sown: our sectl upon. desert. growud,, Rvelyn,, amd 
Alexina.. would: never willingly, relingwish the: 
luxuriestshe-has been: oaendeae sorotelian indispen- 
sable,)’ 

“ A woman.in love offen loses-all worldly eaation.”’ 

“ Bat Alexinm would, net. Her prideisne pant, of 
herself.. Do you think she would submit. to: seeing: 
another'womaa, mistress\of Egremont? Doyou think: 
that Lyle Indor’sslove would,compensate for the bose. 
of her fortune?” 

“Tt wonld. seem not,; Bvart... To judge Kina. by. 
myself, L at enn web be: true! to. her, own: 
interests: [knew Ivshould be. I'think theredis:ne- 
ye mart for whom L.would. give-wp such:ppospeste- 

has. ”» 

The earl winced. He had-a very high opinion of 
his personal attractionsaud: it was scarcely agree- 
able! to be even indireetly: informed that: his: wife 
ennere cae no very: great sacrifice to: secure 

“ Had I' not better send Lyle away, Evart?” asked 
her ladyship: 

“By no means. The Lady Lorean has’ taken» @& 
fancy to himj,as I can:see,,and she would: regrat’ iis. 
departure. He serves: as) an escort for her, while: 
Lord. Asheroft, is: attending upon. Alexiua: We- 
sheuld.all miss-him, he.is so gentle and girl-tike:” 

ane tea We could not send him 
away wi t exeiting remark, aud perhaps: precipi- 
tating the very catastrophe we would avert. Praha 
keep a close watch upon him though, for be nyust! 
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not be permitted to wreck’ Xina’s future, if he would 
his own. Ihave not spoken of ourselves, but) I am 


quite sure he would net plunge us into pecuniary | 


| 


A’small piano, so arranged that the musician could 
educe fyom it the softest?) \owestof music, stood in 
ve corner, Beside it was a gold-inlaid guitar, with a 


distress by marrying her, whem by allowing: events | wiv blue: vihand to pass around the neck of the per- 


to take-their course we shall continne ty (we yroe- 
perous and’ liappy.” 

The conversation’was continted’ at seme: length, 
and finally Lady Egremont*retreated to the bay 
v.indow and’ looked out upon the sea; watehing the 

‘tle yacht as it skimmed over the waters: 

Anything that could-threaten the life of hey’ hus+ 
ound’s ward alwayé caused herintense anxiety, and 
she breathléssly regarded the-sail-boat ae it now and 
-hen leaned’ upon its side. The-earl shaved her’ an- 
riety, and joined turin regarding the-yacht. 

An hour glided’away. 

The little craft sailed'up to Cave- Island, an: islet 
having, as its name-implied; a cave in it, Thiswas a 
favourite resort for~ gnests-at Bgremont, to which 
estate it belonged, and im summer it was a delight- 
ful retreat, with its mimic grove, its grotto-like cave, 
and sanded! beaeh: 

The sailing party did not: land at the island, 
promising themselves another excursion soon, 
they encircled it, and then- set out upon their retarn 
home. 

If no-other objeet was-accomplished by the: sail 
it served to impress fully upon the minds of the 
heiress‘and-Lyle Indor the extént ‘of her possessions. 
For those pretty coves, those:quict bays, those tree- 
crowned: hills, these bare fidlda, those goodly mea- 
dows, all belonged to the Lady Alexina, and as. she 
looked upow them she felt that it was impossible to; 
give then: up even: for Inder. 

If she had hesitated sinee the previous evening 
whether it would: not be better to relinquish every- 
thing for love-she hesitated no longer. Her decision 
was apparent im every feature to Lyle, and as their 
eyes met lie‘bestowed upon her an approving look 
that showed he would have been displeased ata con- 
trary decisiox. 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Fair aff the pageant—but how passitg: fair 
‘The slender form which lay on couch of Ind’t 
O’er her white bosom stray’d her haze? 
Pale bér deat cheek, .ae)if for love ske pined, 


Tum haunted rooms to which admission had been 
denied to her guests: by'Lady Egremont presented a 
ecene of mystery to which we will now introduce the 
reader. 

The elosed rooms were three in number, arranged 
ensuite, and were approached through an antechamber 
hung with faded tapestry and furnished in a style 
commen to first-class dwellings of a century since. 

Thesinner chambers: comprised a smal drawing- 
roomy, ouce the Lady: Jasmine’s bower; a bed-room 
opening from it, .and another smadjl reem, suitable for 
® lady's boudoir. 

Contrary to the genorel supposition, no dust lay 
thickly upon the fleors and furniture ; no desolation 
reigned there ; no ghostly presence filled those: rooms 

Instead, the closed: chambers were like: a. fairy’s 


bower. 

Entering the drawing-reom through: the dreary 
antechember; a lovely scene. was presented: to the 
view. 

The floor was covered! with: a Persian carpet over 
a thick matting; and: the: Oriental flowers stood up 
from tire: thick pall im lifelike loxurianea, giving 
forth under’ the pressure of the foot a delicious fra- 
granees The walls: were hung with a fine satin) 
paper, which served admirably as a background for 
the many gem-like pictures, and a chandelier: de- 
pended fromthe centreof the ceiling. The furniture 
comprised: cushions, couches, favteuils, inlaid tables, 
&e., and all looked fresh and: bright, showing that 
considerable care. was. upon them. 

The bed-room was @ dainty little retreat, fitted up 
with pure white, with lace drapery to the low French: 
bed, and the linen was-as' white and fresh as if just: 
put upon it, amd had » delicate lavender scent. 

The third chamber was tie gem of the collection. 

This window was not boarded as were those of the 
drawing-room, bat was curtained’witl silk-and lace, 
which almost concealed the green rush shutters: un- 
derneatl: them, ‘These shutters:-were in. folds. and 
between. these latter the sunlight came in, lighting 
up-the room: witha pleasant’ radiance. 

There was a fire in a small grate-opnesite:the win- 
dew. ‘The walls,of this room were hung: with blue silk 
of}a lovely) shade, whieh fell in folds. to the, floor, 

, just. meeting the.edge of the Eastern carpet. There 
were, pictures framed. in gilt, none. of them, lange, 
but, alk of them portraying, exquisite enatehes, of 
seeneny; bits of} sunset skies, a section, oft tropical 
forest, or something similar, afferding: food: for 

, thoughi beyond the fanlélesauess of execution. 


fovmev. Inanothercorner was a small easel with apar- 
tially finished painting uponit, representing Cleopatra 
finding the asp about herarm. Avsmall richly carved 
bookcase filled with the cheicest works steod.at one 
side, and near it was a richly: inlaid work-table, 
laden with canvas, Berlin wools, strips of, embroidery 
and other evidences of feminine employment, the 
whole crowned by atiny gold thimble: Another table 
stpported a portfolio of choice engravings-and a col- 
lection of well-executed drawings. 

© Upon a couch of dusk-gold »y the window lay the 
priestess: of this beautiful: temple the owner. of all 
this. luxury. 

Sle: was'the being knownsas the Spectre.of Egre- 
mont. 

She looked angelic andethereal enough to seam in- 
deed» visitent from another world., Her long) bronze 
hair, unbounil from: its fillet, stmayed ever her 
shoulders, and. in the mingled firelight and sunlight 
tooked) like pure: gold; her pure, pale face was un- 
earthly in its Keauty, and her! eyes, now gazing 
dreamily: into the fire, were morethan ever glorious 
ia. their lustre and loveliness. 

Yet that-she: was no spirit was, evidenced by her 
gentle respiration; and by the low-breathed sigh that 
now and then escaped herlipa. 

She had been reading “ChildeHarold,” and the small 
green and gold volume was still clasped in her hand, 
upon which sparkled the quaintly set gems) which had 
attracted Lord Asheroft’s attention. 

She was engaged in that favourite occupation of 
the young, weaving day~lreams, and that hers were 
pleasant, even while slightly tinctured with melaa- 
choby, was apparent by the smiles that 
her faint sighs. 

The apartments of Lord and Lady Egremont were 
situated directly beneath these “haunted rooms,” 
and 2: private staircase led from her ladyship’s 
dressing-room to the antechamber of the closed 
suite. 

While the mysterious young girl was thus reclin- 
ing in her pretty retreat Toplift ascended the pri- 
vate stairs, came through the anteroom and the 
larger apartment and entered her presence. 

The woman appeared to be in an excellent humour 
and held up her hand, in which she clasped.a small 
leathern case, with something of triumph in her air, 

Taking possession of an easy-chair, she said, 
pleasantly: 

“ Dreaming as usual, Lady Aimdée. Are you think- 
ing what you shall do to-day—whether you will 
paint, or draw; or play and sing, or embroider those 
pretty white velvet slippers?” 

“T have notbeen thinking-of any of those things, 
} nurse,” answered the young girl, intones as sad and 
musical asthe voice of an Molian harp, “I’ve been 
reading ‘Childe Harold,’ and that made me think 
| what a riddle life is. I should so love to see those 
countries I’ve: been reading about.. I wish I could 
sail. down between ‘ those banks of Rhine,’ and. see 
those storied castles-——” 

“But you can’t,” interrupted Toplift, “and your 
vain wishes can only harm you. Make up your mind 
to make the best of yourlot. Tamrsure it is pleasant 
enough. Half the girls inthe would would give any- 
thing to be in your place.” 

} Even at the cost of their liberty?” 

“Yes, indeod: What is liberty worth if one’s: fife 
raust' be spent in the cold and the storm, iil fed! anc 
'worseelothed ? Dam shut up here nearly as: much as 
-yoware, but Lam thankful and grateful instead of 
repining. Itis happiness to me to have such a home 
after my early life!” 

“But you were free then?” 

“Yes, I was free, Aimée, if freedom consists: in 
earning one’s own bread, and being: turned away at 
the ee of one’s employer. But I found it a hard 
life. I newer hada half-penny at the end of the 
year, for I must dress well, and if I had been taken 
ill £ must have gone to an hospital. How I longed for 
a permanent home then! Heaven only knows the 
temptation had——-” She paused abruptly, asif she 
had, unconsciously drifted upon a pai subject. 
The next moment.ske continued, “ y Egremont 
took, compassion upon) me—I was. a governess. ini 
the: family of one of her relatives—and offered me 
a situation as your governess and, nurse. ‘hat was 
sixteen years ago-nearly.” 

“ And I am.-sixteem now !” 

“ Yes, you are sixteen now. L came: here. when 
the heiress was about two years.old, and you were a 
tiny,infant. You are two years younger than she. 
But-I was talking about your enviable lot, You 
onght to be the happiest, girl in\the world, my) pet. 
What, is'there you cau. wish for that you. have 
net? uJ 





“ & great deal;” answered Aimée, wistfully. “Do 


you suppose, nurse, that I will be shut up here al- 
ways?” 

“J don't know. You must ask Lady Egremont. 
You know if there is anything you would like to havo 
you have only to mentionit.” 

“T cannot have what I want—my freedom,” sighed 
tle young prisoner, letting fall her book. ‘But we 
won't talk about it, What have you in your hand, 
nurse ?” 

Toplift lifted the leathern case from her lap, and 
drew, nearer hier youthful mistregs. 

“Tt’s a present my lady just gave me, my pet,” 
she said, opening it. “See there!” 

She-displayed tle garnet set which Lady Egre- 
mont had given her, and the Lady Aimée praised its 
beauty sufficiently to please her governess, who tried 
on the jewels before the long mirror, declaring that 
they must have been purchased for her, and that sho 
had always thought them too simple and inexpensive 
for Lady Egremont. 

“She was very good to give them to you, Dorcas.” 
said Aimée. pi hihi aties 

Toplift sh ex shou : 

¥¥ Rod! die anid! “So she was—good to her 
self! You see, Lady Aimée, my lady gave me ® 
downright scolding yesterday, and mitagain this 
morning, and I wouldn't stand it. I told her so. 
I. said, here have.I been faithfnl to yow all these 
years, and at the first remissness you find fault and 
blame me. I said, I will not’ endure it. ‘Then her 
ladyship answered that sho had not meant to hurt 
my feelings, but only to make me more careful for the 
‘future, and she gave me this set which I have al- 
ways wanted. r ladyship is very kind, when sho 
likes to be!” 

The governess resumed her seat opposite the 
mirror and regarded the reflection of her newly ac~ 
quired treasures. 

“T suppose she blamed you on my account ?” 

“Yes, on your account, Lady Aimée. My lord and 
my lady are both very angry on account of your visit 
to Lord Ashcroft’s room.” 

“Ts his name Lord Asheroft ?” interrupted tho 
maiden, musingly. 

“ Yes, Lionel, Lord Ashcroft—that’s his name. 
My lady doesn’t know for certain that he saw you,, 
and I wish you'd tell her he was asleep if she ask 

”» 


i ‘ 
. “T shall never tefl a falsehood!” interrupted the 
Lady Aimée, mond, 

“Of course not. But you might let her ladyship 
think so, without saying it in so many words.” 

“ T will not acta falsehood!” 

The woman frowned, but her yo 
at her with such a serenely reso: 
that she forced a smile, and said: 

“Well, Lady Aimée, have your own way. I can 
stand scoldings, I think, And, most likely, his 
lordship thought you a ghost. Sono harm has been 
done. But yoummust not escape from these rooms 
again. My lady said that you were seen in the cor- 
ridor last evening by her nephew, and that thero is 
og to us all if you venture out again!” 

“The gentleman that ran into his room and locked 
the door on seeing me is her nephew then, and my 
cousin?” inquired the maiden. 

“Yes. Heis Lyle Indor. ButI’ve something else 
to tell you. My lord saw the boat-keeper last night 
and learned of your mad freak the.other evening when 
you lighted that coloured Chinese lantem and stood at 
the window. He was in a dreadful rage with meabout 
it. Lord Ashcroft and the boatman. saw you. My 
lord says it mustnot occur agaim. Unless you pro- 
mise not to venture out of these rooms again I shall 
be obliged’ to lock you into your led+room,” 

“So sure as you attempt sucha thing, Dorcas,” 
said the little lady; a bright scarlet’ flush B 
suddenly in her clear cheeks, and‘ her voice trem- 
bling with indignation, ‘I will tell mamma that you 
have got into the habit of taking opium and’ are no 
longer trustworthy.” 

“Oh, you. won’t do that, Lady Aimée; my pretty 

pet,” cried the governess, in an agony of fean. “ Her 

ladyship would never forgive me. even't: I’ been 

good and tender to iy all your life? Haven't I 

a youlike myself? Have I oftem been harsh to 
we , 


The little maiden appeared to reflect. 

Toplift had)indeed been very good and'kind to her 
all her life, and she was attached: to her: in. return. 
She made a reply to that effect. 

“ Then you won't tell-ef me, I’m: sure yon. won’t. 
Opium is such a.comfort tome. The'doctor. ordered 
it-—he did, indeed, a long while ago.” 

“Very well, Dorcas. I will make a 

with you. You shall : gratify yourself, aud’ J will 


charge looked 
@ expression 


gratify myself—if I can. 


From this deeision the Lady Aiméé eould not be 


swerved, and her governess finally relinquished the 


attempt. 





, “My lady will be up to see you thisewening; Lady 
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Aimée,” she said, after a pause. “If she should 
scold you for your late imprudence I know ycu will 
not betray me.” . 

“Did you say his name is Lionel?” inquired the 
maiden, irrelevantly. 

“Whose? Oh, Lord Ashcroft’s? Yes, his name 
is Lionel.” 

“Tt’s a beautiful name,” mused Aimée, looking 
into the fire, and pressing her dainty cheek more 
heavily upon her pillow. “He is very handsome. I 
think he is a thousand times handsomer than any 
picture I have. Everybody must love him.” 

“Qh, I daresay everybody who knows him does 
love him,” replied Toplift, somewhat puzzled by the 
mood and manner of her young mistress. “ He speaks 
kindly to everyone, and he is as rich as any lord has 
need to be. And he is handsome.” 

“His eyes were so beautiful,” said the Lady 
Aimée, dreamily. “When he looked at me for 
that minute it seemed to me that I was looking 
into the heart of one of those pansies, such as are in 
the flower-pot yonder. And his hair, Dorcas, was 
so very fair—yet not too fair. He has a spirited 
face - 

“But what of it, my pet?” cried the governess, 
uneasily. “ What is it to you or me how Lord Ash- 
croft looks ?” 

The maiden started as though she had been rudely 
aroused from a dream, and a soft flush, like the faint 
pink inner tint of a sea-shell, crept into her cheeks, 
and her dusky eyes drooped with a sweet confusion 
she had never before experienced. 

“T don’t know that he is anything to me, Dorcas,” 
she answered, “ but he looked so brave and grand— 
just as if he could have done those noble deeds that 
Sir Walter Scott's heroes did.” 

“TI presume he might—the Ashcrofts are a brave 
race. But his looks or his deeds are nothing to you 
nor me. His lordship has come to Egremont to visit 
the Lady Alexina, to whom he is betrothed.” 

The pink flush died out of the sweet young face of 
Aimée, and her eyes showed a slightly troubled ex- 
pression, but her serenity was not disturbed. She 
murmured, softly : 

“He is to wéd the Lady Alexina. It seems to 
me she has everything, Dorcas. Sheis free to do as 
she likes. You spoke once of her horse. How de- 
lightful it must be to ride in the fresh air, through 
the wood and plantations! And Egremont belongs 
to her—and now she is going to have Lord Ashcroft 
for her husband.” 

Toplift bent over her jewels for some moments in 
silence, as if planning a reply, and finally she said : 

“You are murmuring against Providence, Lady 
Aimée. Some have one lot, and some have another. 
You have been so happy and contented all your life 
that it seems strange to hear youcomplain now. I 
hope you don’t envy the Lady Alexina.” 

“No, I think I don’t envy her advantages. I never 
saw her, Dorcas. Is she very beautiful ?” 

“ Very, yet not so beautiful as you, my pet.” 

“Do you think me beautiful?” asked the young 
girl, innocently, full of artless pleasure at the compli- 
ment. 

“Oertainly. You have rare beauty and loveli- 
ness, Lady Aimée. The Lady Alexina cannot com- 
pare with you, yet she is very queenly, and will be 
much admired when she goes to court as Lady Ash- 
croft. She is darker than you and her hair is black, 
not bronze like yours, and her cheeks have more 
colour in them.” 

“T wish I could see her,” murmured the maiden. 
“ Perhaps she would love me and be my sister.” 

“You can never see her to speak to her. But 
if you want to catch a glimpse of her I daresay you 
can dosonow. She is gone sailing with Lord Ash- 
croft and Mr. Indor.” ? 

Lady Aimée sprang up lightly from the Indian 
couch on which she had been reclining, and her hands 
fluttered eagerly among the folds of the shutters. 
By drawing a cord two or three of the folds were 
drawn together, leaving quite a space free as a loop- 
hole, through which the maiden might make her ob- 
servations. 

She hastened to avail herself of it, her face and 
person being fully screened from the scrutiny of 
anyone upon the sea. 

“TI see the yacht, Dorcas,” she cried, joyfully, after 
a minute’s survey of the waters. “There are four, 
yes, five, persons init. But I cannot see their faces. 
Please give me the glass.” 

The governess took up from a bracket an ivory- 
mounted sea-glass, and handed it to the Lady Aimée, 
who adjusted it and then looked long and earnestly 
throngh it. 

“T can’t see trem,” she said at last, putting down 
her glass. “The sail interrupts my view. But I 
saw a fair, handsome iady a 

“The Lady Lorean Ashcroft! Lord Ashcroft’s 

And I saw the boat- 








sister! Only she is not handsome.” 
“ She looked good, Dorcas. 


man, the same I have seen so often. They are 

oing up the coast now. Perhaps when they return 

shall see them better!” 

She proceeded to pile up the Moorish cushions 
upon the couch, and when she had formed a throne 
sufficiently high for her purpose, she mounted it, and 
resumed her observations with unwearied patience. 

“T should like to go with them, Dorcas,” she said, 
suddenly. “Do you think I shall have to remain 
shut up here always?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T should like so much to wander in the garde 
you have described to me, Dorcas. It must be 
pleasant to pluck the flowers from their beds in 
the earth, or see them growing so full of colours, and 
so healthy, as some of those mamma brings me. 
They fade and die in that dark drawing-room, for 
they don’t like the lamp-light. I wonder sometimes 
in the night, when you are asleep, what I could ever 
have done to be condemned to such an imprison- 
ment, from the very hour of my birth too. It would 
almost seem that I had no right to be born.” 

Instead of replying Toplift arose and went into the 
drawing-room, lighted the chandelier and seated her- 
self to the perusal of a new novel, which had been 
already send by the Lady Aimée. She was soon so 
absorbed in its contents as to quite forget her young 
charge, and the maiden resumed her day-dreaming. 

She watched the yacht until it had passed beyond 
the range of her vision, and kept her eyes fixed upon 
the spot at which it had disappeared until, some time 
later, it reappeared. 

Then she applied herself to studying the faces of 
the excursionists through her glass. 

There was now nothing to obstruct her view, 
and the features ef the Lady Alexina were fully re- 
vealed to her. She could even see the haughty 
character of the heiress’s countenance, and she felt 
chilled by it. 

“T don’t think I could love her,” she murmured. 
“ And I don’t think she would love me.” 

She next regarded Lyle Indor, but his face was too 
mild and effeminate to look brave and spirited, so she 
leoked at Lord Ashcroft, with a sudden blush, and 
an involuntary shyness of manner. 

She gazed at him long and earnestly, smiling in 
sympathy when he gesticulated, uttering a cry of fear 
when he changed his seat, and wing upon him 
continually an admiring glance that would have de- 
lighted his lordship could he but have beheld it. 

When the yacht had again passed out of sight, the 
excursionists nearing home, the Lady Aimée dropped 
her glass, sank down again upon the couch, and gave 
herself up to pleasant thoughts. 

‘* Lionel!” she murmured, softly. “Iwonder if he 

has forgotten me. 1 wonder if he thinks kindly of 
me. He must know that Iam not the ghost of the 
Lady Jasmine. I must tell him I am not some time, 
but I will be very careful not to betray mamma’s 
secret. Lionel! How sweetly it sounds! Dear 
Lionel !” 
As she linked his lordship’s name to the endearing 
epithet she looked around her, fearing that Toplift had 
heard her, and then buried her blushing face in her 
pilow. 


(To be continued.) 





A Pact Wortu Know1ne.—It is a remarkable 
fact that persons losing themselves in a forest or 
snowstorm manifest invariably a tendency to turn 
round gradually to the left, to the extent of event- 
ually moving in a circle. The explanation of this 
is found, probably, in the fact that the limbs and 
musctes of the right side are generally better deve- 
loped than those of the left side. Under the excite- 
ment felt when one is lost, and in the absence of any 
guiding line, the superior energy of, the right limbs 
throws the pedestrian, insensibly, round to the left. 

A Movine Rocx:.—The Memphis Avalanche pro- 
fesses to have been informed-by a distinguished 
Tennesseean, who derived his information from two 
young English noblemen who have been visiting the 
Far South-west in search of scientific knowledge, of 
the existence in Northern Arkansas of an immense 
moving mass of rock. South-west, says our autho- 
rity, about ten milespfrom the source of the St. 
Francis River, which is supposed to rise in the 
Ozark Mountains, and a short distance from the 
boundary line which separates Missouri from Ar- 
kansas, is a strip of limestone, or green stone, rang- 
ing from between one to two miles in width. It is 
interspersed here and there with plats of land, in 
many cases over an acre in lengtb, peculiarly rich in 
soil, and making the strange, and, perhaps, hitherto 
unknown, conformation of a swampy and rocky soil. 
At the extreme north-east extremity of this rocky 
section the water from the St. Francis pours in, es- 
pecially in the spring and fall seasons, in a heavy 
volume. The stream, for itis nothing else than a 





takes a zig-zag course through the rock, being par- 
ticularly swift at the above-mentioned extremity, and 
again empties itself into the St. Francis. Atthe ex- 
tremity is a solid mass of rugged and picturesque rocks, 
almost oval in shape, washed on all sides by a rapid 
current, and moves directly and regularly back and 
forward; always in motion, and creating a deep and 
heavy sound, which can be heard for miles. At first 
its motion is hardly perceptible to the ordinary 
vision, but as the sound increases, and the strange 
eye rests more directly and minutely, the object be- 
comes palpable. On either side of this immense 
movable substance, which, as we have said before, is 
surrounded by a swift current, are here and there 
eddies threatening instant destruction to everything 
coming within its yawning and awful reach. The 
mass of rock is covered with wild vegetation, which 


grows up thickly and spontaneously. 





THE COCA PLANT OF PERU. 


Maxrxuay, in his “ Travels in Peruand India,” has 
given an account of the coca leaf, and I am very glad 
to find it has been introduced into England, where I 
hope it will flourish, for the worshipped shrub of the 
Incas certainly possesses valuable properties. It grows 
wild in the Sierra or Highlands of Peru, and is cul- 
tivated at a height of five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, where, along with various-kinds of 
Cinchona, or Peruvian Bark, it thrives luxuriantly, 
and proves exceedingly useful. But, while lauding 
its good qualities, we must not forget, if ever it be- 
come general in this country, that it has somewhat 
of a bad reputation (I fear a deserved one), which 
may counterbalance its virtues. For instance, the 
chewing of the leaf, indulged in frequently, is attended 
with most pernicious effects. It is said to produce 
an intoxication like that of opium, The poor wretched 
Peruvian Indian who gives way to his predilection 
for the coca leaf will wander away into the woods, 
and will remain for days, regardless of weather and 
indifferent to food. The appetite for this leaf increases 
the more one partakes of it; the power of resisting 
such a habit decreases; and the miserable victim of 
physical and mental disease dies at length a linger- 
ing death. Still, in medical hands, how valuable may 
this plant not become ! ; 

The leaves are gathered and dried in the sun, and 
are chewed mixed with quicklime. The Peruvians 
say that the lime renders the flavour of the leaf more 
apparent to the taste, and that when under its in- 
fluence they are endowed with wonderful powers of 
endurance. ‘They perform extraordinary journeys 
without fatigue; work twenty hours at a stretch 
without sleep ; and are recorded to have travelled on 
foot from La Paz to Chuquisaca (seventy leagues) in 
three days, by constantly chewing the coca, which 
they carry in a small bag hung over their shoulder 
together with a bottle of quicklime. Some people 
have tried it as a substitute for tea. You may make 
enough for half a dozen people with four leaves. 

How rich Peru is in vegetable productions! and a 
great many of them are medicinal herbs. Trees are 
found there that yield several different kinds of wax, 


- «nd many shrubs, having ony Peruvian appellations, 


are. unknowu to us comparatively. There is a wide 
field there for the botanical explorer. Flowers culti- 
vated in our greenhouses and gardens grow wild in 
the forests. The large flowered jasmine and the 
Datura aborea, so much used by the women for 
wreaths, are well known to all who have visited 
Lima, and our potato has many cousins of the Solanum 
family still left in its native land. There are four- 
and-twenty species of pepper, and five or six different 
kinds of capsicum. Each region of Peru has a flora 
of its own. The coast district is perhaps the most 
barren, but the east of the Andes is exceedingly rich. 
The western slopes of the Andes also produce many 
valuable trees, the cabbage palm, the cocoa nut, the 
cotton shrub, plantain, &c. P. 





Krupp’s first steel cannon were cast in 1849 and 
offered to the chief German governments, but refused 
by them because they thought the article too novel 
and costly. The Viceroy of Egypt was the first who 
ordered them. 

A Cixver INventTIoN.—A clever Irishman, 
Burns by name, claims to have invented a new 
method of so:.ing mathematical problems. His 
system consists in making use of colours, and by 
these he is able to solve problems which have puzzled 
the Cambridge dons. 

DeaTus FROM ExPLoston oF CoaL Minzs.—From 
the report of the Select Committee on the operation 
of the Acts for the regulation of coal mines it 
that the number of deaths from explosions in Great 
Britain, in the ten years, 1856-65, was 2,019, that of 
deaths from falls 3,953 ; and from these and all other 
causes, on the surface, and in mines, 9,916, giving an 





stream, although its curreut is swift beyend parallel, 


average of nearly 1,000 deaths per annum. 
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WATER-WOLF. 


a 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


Wuitz the judge and Sir Charles Mayne, seated 
‘on the veranda of the manor-house, were enjoying 


“their fond anticipations of the union of Amy and 


Harold the lodge gates swu mn, and a horse- 
‘man rode into the avenue leading to the dwelling. 

“ Ah, there is Sergeant Brown!” said the baronet. 
“ After you were all in bed last night, my dear judge, 
I sent information to my Chief of Police, Rockland, 
of the pretended Gunnel, otherwise Cuttle, and also 
of the terrible monster seen by Sir Arthur and Amy. 
I suggested, of course, an immediate search of the 
whole island of St. David’s by a suitable force of 
men, and it seems that the chief has had the polite- 
ness to send his confidential messenger te report pro- 
gress.” 

The police-officer had by this time reached the 
veranda and dismourited, and now came up the wide 
steps, saluting the two gentlemen in military style. 

“Well, Brown, what news ?” said the Ex-governor, 
courteously acknowledging the salute. 

“We have not had much success, your excellency,” 
declared the officer, addressing Sir Charles as if he 
had been reigning governor, a courtesy extended to 
the baronet by nearly every official with whom he 
chanced to come in contact. “I took charge of the 
men who went over to St. David’s in the night, but 
we did not get track of the Water-Wolf.” 

“Didn't you find the secret cavern?” asked Sir 
Charles, in a disappointed tone. 

“Yes, your excellency, though the finding of it 
‘was not easy, the trap-door being covered with loose 
dirt. Your directions were plain enough; but when 
we got into the secret cavern we could not find a 
trace of the monster there. What we did find 
though was a kind of passage leading down into the 
sea. The passage terminated on the outside in a 
hole in the wall just below the surface of the water. 
I think the monster has been in the habit of visiting 
the inner cavern, as the avenue of communication 
between it and the ocean is quite large, and easily 
traversed.” 

“T was in hopes you would catch the monster in 
his den,” declared the Ex-governor. “He must have 
been thoroughly frightened, and perhaps injured, by 
Miss Cranstoun’s assault upon him, and has doubt- 
less taker: to deep water. But the man Gunnel— 
did you find no trace of him?” 
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[SERGEANT BROWN REPORTS PROGRESS. 


“None at all, yourexcellency. There wasn't a 
stick of furniture in the inner cavern, nor so much as 
a rag of blanket. There wasn’t no bed, no fire, no 
anything. The place was stripped as clean as hands 
could do it, and if it hadn’t been for a pile of ashes 
in one corner I should have thought that the young 
lady must have been dreaming.” 

“Strange!” mused the baronet. “This outlaw 
must have lived in the secret cave some time, or 
made frequent visits there, as the presence of the 
furniture testified. After Sir Arthur's visit to the 
cave he doubtless deemed it best to remove his 
things lest they might lead to his discovery. Did 
you search the island for him ?” 

“Thoroughly, your excellency ; but he could not 
be found. We questioned a few fishermen; but the 
names he gave were of course assumed, and no one 
could give us any information concerning him. As 
to the personal description, half the fishermen have 
bushy beards, and all have dark complexions. 
Searching for him is like looking for a needle ina 
hay-stack.” 

“Tt must be,” said the baronet, beginning to com- 
prehend the difficulties in the way of discovering 
the pretended Gunnel. “ But I am persuaded, Brown, 
that you are clever enough to outwit this outlaw. 
You have done several brilliant things, and if you 
will unearth this fellow you will earn a captaincy.” 

The keen, honest face of the police-officer flushed 
with pleasure at this remark, and he madea pro- 
found salute. 

“We shall keepa geod look-out for him, your ex- 
cellency,” he said. 

“Right. And remember to say as little as pos- 
sible about the secret cavern. My guest, Sir Arthur 
Aldene, has some interest in it, 1think, and he might 
not like it thrown open to the public. And possibly 
you may find either the Water-Wolf or this outlaw 
there if the secret of its existence be guarded care- 
fully.” 

The officer promised to heed the suggestions of 
Sir Charles, and soon after took his departure. 

As he rode down the avenue the judge, who had 
been an attentive listener to the conversation, re- 
marked : 

“This Water-Wolf, as the monster is called, 
seems to have inspired a profound terror among the 
islanders.” 

“You would not wonder at it, my dear judge, if 
you were familiar with its terrible doings if you will 
come into the drawing-room I will read you from my 
note-book a list of them, and you can form a better 
idea of the monster we are so anxious to destroy.” 





The judge arose, and they went into the drawing« 
room together. 

They had hardly disappeared from her view when 
Lady. Mayne—who was both puzzled and uneasy at 
the smiling, hopeful countenance of her son *s she 
had seen him a few minutes before, on his return with 
Amy from the cedars—requested the now silent and 
abstracted Sir Arthur to wheel her chair to the 
drawing-room. 

He complied with the request with alacrity, being 
anxious to return to the vicinity of Amy, and observe 
hermanner towards Harold, whom he began to regard 
asa favoured rival. 

Amy and Harold were already in the drawii g- 
room, seated side by side upon a sofa, and engaged in 
animated conversation. 

As the two fathers entered, both smiling at tie 
picture that met their gaze, the young couple beca ne 
silent, and retreated to the opposite ends of the 
sofa, where they were stationed at the morient 
when Lady Mayne and Sir Arthur made theis ap- 
pearance. 

As the invalid entered her husband came forward 
and took her under his especial charge, wheeling her 
chair to the pleasantest, cosiest spot in the room, by 
one of the windows, and devoting himself to her with 
lover-like care, at the same time bestowing attention 
upon his guests. 

Lady Mayne had been made aware at the break- 
fast-table, through the unguarded conversation of her 
guests, of the adventure of Amy and Sir Arthur with 
the dread Water-Wolf, and her curiosity had been so 
awakened by their descriptions of the monster that 
her careful husband had concluded to no longer con-~ 
ceal from her the entire facts, believing that they 
would not alarm her. 

“The man who visited me just now, Sir Arthur,” 
he said, addressing the young baronet, and holding 
in his large fair hands the small thin hands of 
his wife, “is the confidential assistant of our 
Chief of Police. I sent word to Rockland about 
your adventure, and he has had the inner cavern 
searched.” 

He proceeded to give the particulars of Brown's 
communication to which each member of the group 
listened with intense interest. 

“ My charming Captain Coverly is likely to escape 
the punishment he merits,” observed Sir Arthur; 
“ but this monster will doubtless be caught now that 
they have discovered one of his lurking-places.” 

“T don’t know,” said the Ex-governor, doubtfully. 
“The creature seems to have a large amount of 
cunning. You can judge better of his nature whem 
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you hear what he hasdone. I promised to read a 
list of his outrages to the judge, but you shail have 
an opportunity of hearing it.’ 

He reached out his hand. and-tooke up from-an’ ad* 
jacent table a small pocket nete-book,, fastened to- 
é ther with asilver clasp. Hoeopenedit and turned 

er the leaves, where newspaper seraps alternated 
with written notes, and finally came upon a page 
where was pasted a printed heading: 

‘The Water-Wolf! the demomof'the Bermudas! 
the scourge of theislands !” , 

Tieneath this-heading, and upor the three or fou” 

llowing pages, were pasted newspaper itemprelat 


in ne the monster. terostedin thie 
been especially in 

of tlhe Wome Welt from the 
Sir Charlesy “andi have pm 
fac t that in’ amy wey relates-te you sure;, 
Ro samond,” he-added, “that you cam bear #little ex 
citoment.” 4 
‘The invalid-replie eee w bright smile, and‘held his | 
Cisengaged hand as if his very towel wore: a» climmap: 
ayrinst nervousness and excitement. 


looks 
were seated 

“Tt ig about a year since the crestite who hae 
been named the Water- Wolf made at 
these islands,” began the Ex-governor. Gazette 
thus chronicles its advent,”’aud he read 

‘“* APPALLING MysTEry.—Aiterribl 1 
ing on.owrsheres! A creatureof an unknown species 
lurking iw our waters! What we are about to relate 
will seem ixeredible'to the majority of our readers, 
but whem we give the name of our informest the 
most incredulous person can no longer dewbt. Last 
Saturday evening Mr. Southwell, the wealthy mer- 
chant, whose brother occupie# se honourable'a:posi~- 
tion as commandant of # penal colony im en, 
left his counting-house im eompany with theRevs 
Gaston, who was intending te hin poe 
Mr. Southwell had with him a bag of gold, whiel-he- 
had neglected to send to the bank until the proper 
hours were past, and which he was taking home for 
security. The two gentlemen proceeded together 
until they came to the beach, in the vicinity of Mr. 
Southwell’s heme, and then. they paused, hearing a 
strange hoarse roar, as of some deadly beast. The 
uext moment there came from behind »rock-themost 
horrible monster the imaginatiow can conceive—a 





great creature twelve or fifteen feet in length, with a | judice 


strange-looking head, staring eyes, and a — 
of claws and seules, that seemed torattleas he glided 
swiftly over the sands. Tlie were too 
astonished'and too fascinated tomove, and the monster 
came up; caught Mr. Southwell in his embrace, and 
bore himeway tothe water. The shriekofthe victim 
mingled with the hearse and re mes ery of the 
monster, and both. seon Mr. Gaston’s 
gaze. It ia proper to state that the vem met gentle- 
man has not been in good health of late; which: will 
account for the fact that he made-no attempt te rescue 
his friend. His shock was so great that he fell upon 
the ground in convulsions, which have continued at 
intervals ever simee. He has been able to give us 
oaly the above particulars, but they are enough to 
alarm the entire community. The body of the unfor- 
tunate merchant has*not been found. It probably lies 
far out from the shore, the bag of money retaining it 
on the bottom, as the gold has not since been seen.’ ” 

A profound silence followed the reading, during 
which Lady Mayne clung closer to her husband's 
erm, 

“Mr. Gaston never recovered from his fright. 
He died a few months.later, but not before the mon- 
ster had performed farther depredations. Let me 
read the second item, which I will curtail.to the bare 
facts : 

“*Tom Waren-Wonr acamr!— On, Tuesday 
evening lars Commandant Hurrocks, of the -bulks, 
was ‘eturning from a visit to St. Dwrid’s. A: boat, 
man waited for him upon the beac. and while. en- 
gaged in making ready his sail for the return: home 
heard a frightful scream. at only a little distance. He 
ran in the direction from which it proceeded, arriving 
in time to hear a terrible splashing in the water, and 
to hear the dying groans: of the unfortunate com+ 
mandant, as well as the hoarse cries which Mp. 
Gaston described as proceeding from the monster 
who carried off Mr. Southwell some weeks since. 
The body of Mr: Horrocks has not. been recovered.’ 

“ Here is another: 

“*Yesterday evening our wealthy and’ public- 
spirited fellow-citizen, the Honourable Graham 
Westley, left his home for # moonlight ramble upon 
the beach. He has notsincebeen seen. Hisftiends 
searched for him, but discovered only traces of a 
struggle upon the sands, a slimy trail, anda heavy 
indentation as if the body of # man had beem trailed 





sioner was carried off the other 
an. able many and mig enter 


through them te the sea. He has doubtless fallen a 
victim to the scourge of the Bermudas.’ 
“ He has never been heard. of since ?” questioned 
~~ as Sir Charles paused. ; 
‘ever. There is no doubt but that-hee fell a 
victim to the Water-Wolf. I “read you # 
score more of these extracts; but could not. 
make the matter plainer tham-it isnow: Tlie last 
case was that of Commissioner Hilton,.a wealthy 


utter a cry. 
similar to that giver by Mix Gaston. 





where eee ea 


judge sar Aha wa 
‘“Have-you f rmed-any ideas in rege? to the mon- 
ster? Tr seems almost suorediblo that susba-eresturs 


“Té may bea of observed Sir| love 
Asthur, modestly, “which is, you' knew, sometimes: 
called devil-fish. They are a sige, and in 
the West Indies frequently carry off people: ..It cer- 
tainly looked to nieastliouwgh: it might bom to that 
i Ite ve for humem flesh strongly re- 
“heve been reuding concerning 


T.eow: bins 


through her tears 
sciously he began to entertain thrill of hope that 
she did indeed love. him,.and not. Harold. 

“T believe in the existence of the sea-serpent,” 
declared the judge, “and donot think: it: stramge that 
ever this horrible and reptile should. exist. 
The ene eee a ae seem by too many ee 
j ad vegiven too earnest acco 
of it to v ovtnid wos to-do instil I know itis 
fasbvionable to affeet ineredality in: the matter, but I 
have studied the evidence: believe 
that there isa monster which may weil be-termed sea- 
serpent. This Water- Wolf is, unquestionshly, acep- 
tile-of similar species:” 

Harold Mayne had listened in silenee, ai keen: look 
of interest omhie fair, youthful faceamdhe now said: 

“ But how dees it 


it happen——” 
The question was. not-finished, his father making gled 


some remark to the judge, not: having. heard his 
voice, and he resumed his. silence. 

It was-evident, however, that-an idea was:strug+ 
glingin his brain—that a diffieult question had pre- 
sented itself to his mind—-and ifone might trust the 
resolute expression in. his.eyes, and om his:mouth, he 
was determined to bring that question to a. solution. 

“T am going to encourage the fishermen. to: search 
for and endeavour to capture the monster,” Sir 
Charles was saying. “Itis time this:state of terror’ 
wasendéd. People-no longer dare:to go out in the 

evening, and no one knows: who may be the next 
victim. Tam going to send! for @ faithful, honest old 
fi named’ Finch, who has served me with 
fish: for these five years, and see if he cannot offer 
some suggestions. He isa shrewd old fellow, and I 
shall urge him to head a party of men te: search. out 
this Water-W olf.” 

Harold opened his mouth. as if te: speak;. but 
sees thought better of it, and kept hia own: 


The cuioen was farther diseussed. for a. few mi- 


nutes, and then dismissed, move: personal matters 
claiming attention 





CHAPTER XIX. 

HAROLD continued in a strangely thoughtfal mood, . 
taking little part in the’ conversation that followed 
the discussion concerning ‘the scourge of the islands. 
As the remarks of the elderly gentlemen took the 
form of recollections of ‘old-time friends, and Harold 
still remained abstracted, Amy crossed the floor to 
Lady Mayne’s side, and engaged in a pleasant chat 
with her. 

Sir Arthur was as silent: as young Mayne, and 
looked after Amy with sad 'and: troubled counte- 
nance, which Harold noticed, ashe at length aroused 
himself frem his-reverie. 












Pe dp look! forwand 


He immediately arose, and approached the young 
baronet, saying: 

“ Come out fora walk with me, Sir Arthur. You 
look:fatigued, and the fresh air will do you good.” 

Sir Arthur accepted the invitation, and they quitted 
the “Sha yteeer ee togethery 

Harold co pao a7 Gt the garden and 
orchazd to a small grove of cedars, connected with the 

to which he had taken Amry at an earlier 
that 


This grove. was: intersected with wide, pleasant 
walks and ' 


i 


‘—whem your wifé 
‘He marked thee 


eyes, and a jealous 
Ste om lath ~~ 
“look. 4 tothe time whem I shall mai 
shadow of 


with my wifein the a rare 
ae ante J 


inquired the young baronet, hastily. 
I have reason to betieve that she is not indifferent 
to me,” responded Harold, modestly. “She has 
never told me in words that she loves me; but ac- 
tions and looks sometimes speak louder than words.” 
“So I thought yesterd#y,” said Sir Arthur, with 
a bitterness of intonstion: that di net escape his 
companion’s notice. “If seems that nothing: is 


easier than self 

“ True,” ”dclaed Bal» ‘shadew creeping over 
his. face. as. the. . obtruded itself, that he 
had never ‘formally marriage to. 
that.she had never said she loved him. Seat as 
not beliewe that.I have: deceived’ myself. She. ac- 

cepted s ring from me, aud. evew allowed. mato pnt it 
upon: her forefinger.” 

The young b ssed a groan. and. strug- 
agua emotions, which. rendered him 

sud. y strengthless.. 

<= have. been very kind to: me, Mr: eras 
he said, abruptly, and. somewhat. haughtily, “itmaust 
be owned, and so have your honoured parents. Thave 
adh mega r  at hospitality, however; beyond 
having reseued your betrothed, a service which you 
have nobly requited. I had better go to an hotel in 
the morning.’ 

“ But.my parents would, not consent,” said theas- 
tonished d. Yu would be distressed if you 
were. to leave us, and. I alzeady, regard: you — 
dear friend.” 

“ The sooner I go the. better. If it were not Sun- 





The young i 
turned his, face.to Harold. and. said, in .a-voice full of 
emotion: 

“Can you notsee. why I mnst monet go> Me. Magne? | 
Are your.eyes.so blinded by admi: n: that yowcan- 
not see that others may also admire.and love: Miss 
Cranstoun? For me. to remain here is.contin- 
ual torture;, is. more—treachery to you! I know you 
will. respect my, secret, and pity my 

As Harold comprehended the complete prmaere 
hension, under whieh his guest. laboured he 
resist @ msnry, pnel.of leaennn nme Heanye AERERN against a 


tree, giving unrestrained. utterance to his merriment. 
Sir Arthur stood before him, paling, and: flushing, 
the: picture: of bewilderment. 
2 hn Fee Ben said Harold, his. voice 
nivering, “ Yow have misunderstood me Ly. 
lone so wrapped up in my own ayaa forgot 
what construction might..be put. upon words. 


Since you have confided your ty eh will tell 
you mine. Iam in love, but.not. with Miss; Cran- 


“Not with. Miss Cranstoun?” said his guest, incre- 
dulously. 
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“No, I love one of. our island girls, the dearest 
little creature in the world!” and Harold’s face grew 
grave and tender as he approached Aldeve, 

“Does Amy know of this? “You were out; with her 
this morning——” 

“Yes, I told her the truth, and’only forestalled’ a 
similar-commrunication from‘her: I mean she said 
she did not want me at any price,” said Harold, again 
smiling. “You are: weltome:to’woo and win ‘her, 
if 'youscan, despite any betrothals inexistence.” 

Sir Arthur's face was transfigured with joy, andhe 
strove to speak, but could mot. 

“Tknowewhat:you wantto say,” declared Havold., 
“Tiiselliright:. And now: give: me: your: hand. I 
believe we shall be famous friends;Six:Arthnur:” 

“] ‘know we,shalll” cxied » his: guest, clasping; 
Harold's i 

# don’t cane about; gping to am hotel ?” 
“ New if :youdesire me to.remain your, guest.” 


“Jtis settled then that you are-to remain,” said||;), 
_young,-baronet, lightly, as he . pressed~ his hand 
against the: pocket containing his.secret- charts, to 


young. Mayne, thrusting his arm, through that, of.. his, 
stouter friend, and walking slowly with aim along the 
path. ‘Since we have-surprised each, other into re-, 
velations I will tell you something more of my affairs., 
You know that’ my father and Mr. Justice. Cran- 
stoun are great friends; and hwve beem’so since: boy- 
hood. They engaged to. unite their families through) 
their-children whem Amy -and’I''were too young. to: 
have any’ voice in’ the matter.  Tlivir’ hearts: are 
bound tps im our. union, and’ I knows it’ would bea, 
severe'blow to. both) should/Amy or°I fail to: fulfil 
our share‘of ‘the contract.” 

“ Yes, I can see‘how muchsthey desire. your mar- 
riage-with Amy:” 

“ Butithe heast)i@inot: so easily controlled’ con-, 
tinned Hamold’. “Mire. as I: désire to: please. and) 
obey my father, who isethe, noblest of memiand, the 
mostandnlgeatjof parents, I cannot. do: so withont; 
violating: my . best: instinets, and-all the nebler.senti- 
ments of my, nature. I love:a young lady, who, isas) 
pure and beantifal and. trne-hearted asamangels. A; 
hut. shared ‘with her would, be.-a thousandfold,plea-; 
santerto me than a-palacewith even Amy, Cranstoun. 
You understand ‘thi feeliig ?” 

‘“Thdeed I do.” : 

'¥;” ‘said: Tarold, gloomily,' “my; 
father-is'indébt; and Mayne Manor is heavily mort-. 
gaged? The 
reHevermy fat! ‘anxieties. Inno other) 
way caw he doitiso dali as-to bestow-w- liberal | 
dower, im addition to‘her private fortune; upon Amy | 
when’she *becomes: myy bride: Such is his design, 
but I'‘needmot say’ thatI amincapable -of:marrying 
for moneyy andthatiI ‘shall bertrue to my-littleangel. 
otra st et Br bone, if necessary; for | 


“Tb map nebbe mecessary/’ said Sir Arthur.“ Yon 
have no brother andiL have: none... Let. us: then be | 
brothers;.and you shalli share-with mein anything | 
fortune may give mes” 

“ T.cannot accept. money at any, man’s hands while. 
I hawecability to.earn it,” exclaimed Hareld,, one: of | 
whose characteristies..was,a sturdy independence. 
“ T swpposecyou are rich ?” 

“On the contrary, I am poor.” 

“But I undérstood youto say,that you weree lineal 
descendant ‘ofthat Sir-Arthur Aldéne who was once 
Governor of the Bérmnudds. lie was: immensely 
wealthy if'T remember rightly.” 

“Tewas-wealthy. He was one ofthe most'suc+ 
cessful buccaneers of his+timey and took more treasure 
thanamy half-dozen others of‘ his: profession: His 
princely style-of: living, aftervyhisreturmn to Hngland, 
made hima person of renown im his day. He built 
the mansion; which: is half a castle, where his descen- 
dante resided, and where: Iwas born, and to this day, 
in the country thereabouts, stories:are told.of' hiaec- 


“He bestowed upon otherssthen |the; money he 
should hawe guarded for his-children ?” 

“No. He leftja noble heritage for hig children, of 
whom there were but-two. His descendants, have 
always been opulent, and Iwas born to.:.a;estate and 
an.income.of no mean; dimensions. I was an; only 
child, amd lost both my parents before coming of age. 
I have an adventurous disposition, as you may per- 
ceive, and, aftér quitting, college, I ‘spent a few years 
in travel. It*would be easier for nte to tel where I 
did ‘not-go than where’ I’ did go.-“I“have ‘ridden a 
camel over ‘he deserts of Sahara, picked’ dates in 
Barbary, penetrated a little after-an amateur fashion 
into the: interior of! Afriea, hunted’ tigers: in- Indian 
jungles, madée:voyage to Spitzbergen, watched : the 
rising of the midnight sun—but\I have: said. enough 
of my wanderings. : on yearin Egypt, and 
then went home to: Eig ito settle down:upon my 
estate’ and become! a substantial member ofisociety. [ 
returned to find that my:agentihed worse than mis- | 
managed my affairs; thatthe bank:iniwhich my for+ 


judge knows of this; and he-désires: to | ' 


run away with the moneysbox.” And Sir Arthur 
smiled. 


kicked the fellow out, settled my affairs; and found 
myself with a couple of hundred’pounds. I'paidmy 
passage ont’ of that, and’ David Jénesy Haquire,-has 
also-taken-a- part, the ship going déwm so suddenly 
that'I could not save-my gold). I hawe.a hundred 
pounds‘ left, which happened.to: beim bank+notas, and 
uponmy person.” 

“ Youseem cheerful: over: yous: misfortunes,” re+ 
marked Harold. 

“ Ovying won't help, matters,’ ‘said: Six, Arthar; 


and: legs, and | have, no, reason, to, despair. for, my. 


slender hands in .# vice-like grip. | future: 


“But how came you; to, décide, upom: visiting-tha 
Bermudas?” 
“Oh, I came; here to seek my fortune,” baid'the 


assure himself of their. safety. 
~ © A’colény is better for a man who hasthis way:to 
make,” said Harold. “ England is overcrowded: withi 
‘struggling men of+good birth and-education; who, in: 
a colony, would soon rise above the surfaee: No 
man witha decent educationneed starve-in the New 
World; and you and I, Sir Arthur, may take heart 
of grace.’ Do you think of exercising anyrprofes- 
sion—of! studying for the bar.or: the church?” 

“‘ No—at least, notat. present,” said) Aldenejeva-; 
sively, “Before I come to amy:conelusioniof that; 


like to sail about in these. channels, wapderiag: over) 
the fields and through the weods, walk,up and/dewn; 
the shores and make myself familiar with their,’ ' 
graphy,. A man who. has travelled much,’ he added, 
“gets: to; have,a mania. for, wandering about, and| 
‘looking-at, t 4 


your ramblés, my, dear Sir Arthur. I kuow»every; 
object of interest: in. these iskinds,. W®' sayy here) 
‘that ‘we have anisland, for.every day inthe: year, 
and I will visit them: alf with! you\im turn, if ‘you: 
choose.” 

Sim Arthur Ag a momenty and ther accepted! 
the offér im the. friendly spititin/whioh it was-made.; 
He felt an instinctive confidence in the efféminate-: 
looking: yet’ manly Harold; recognizingy with. his| 
keen insight into human nature, the resolution,.gene-| 
rosity;,and nobleéness, that: characterized (his) young | 
hest. Herfelt-for him already a fraternal affection, | 
quickened) inte. being; by Harold’s: renunciation» of 
jAmy’s-hand;,andi he. said : 

“ Don't call me Sit Arthur,|Harold, Let: us. be; 
friends ‘and brothers.” 

“ Agreed,” cried. young; Mayne. 

Again they, clasped, hands. warmly, to;seal, fhieir| 
compact, and in that. moment they,conceived for. each | 
other an afféction-such.as. men rarely féel for; each | 
other, but such as united Mi. Justice Cranstoun to Sir | 
Charles Mayne. , 

“You and I, Arthur, cam look*at lifé-ftom nearly 
the same standpoint,” said Harold, a-moment: later. 
“Yoware poor as well'as I, amd’ have your way to | 
make in the world. You love a wealthy young lady, 
and Tia poor one—that is all the différence. I do not 
see how you are to marry Amy, even ifsheloves‘you, 
and ‘I\'am equally fettered, I canmet’ seo-our- way | 
clearly.” 

“Why should we try to untie-this-Gordian knot?’ 
asked the young baronet. “ Let:us,hope we shall 
find a sword with which:torcut its, Twill never ask 
Amy to wed me without herfathwr’s consent, ever if 
she should love me, I owmour way is hedged:in with 
difficulties.. But-let us cherish hope, Harold.. Dark 
ag the, future looks. now, something may happen. to 
change the aspect of affairs.” 

He spoke so. hopefully that.Havold could.not;help 
being, greatly encouraged, especially as he faneied 
that there was hidden significance in his companion’s 
words. But little more was said, and soon,after, arm- 
in-arm, the two friends returned, with thoughtful 
steps, to the dwelling. 

ie (Zo be continued.) 


—————SE 


Royal’ Botanic Society’ of London, Regent’s Park, 
seeds of the “ coca” plant; of Peruy were presented | 
by’ Mr: Dixon. Professor Bentley was “to | 
hear that the society had obtained: seeds of this in- 
teresting plant, which is quite distinet fromthe cocoa 
tree, from the. seeds-of whieh: chosolate- is made. 

extraordinary virtues, saysthe Hxaminer, are 
attributed: by: the South American. Indians: to:the, 
coca leaf ; they say it supplies-the want. of 





tune had been deposited had failed, the cashier haying | 


food; and: that.an Indiam with a quid: of:cooa, im: his 
mouth will|keep up his strength andi vigour 


“Th fact, Ma. Mayne, I found myselftaddited ' 
with debts incurred by my scoundrelly agent; and I! 
was obliged to mortgage my property to pay them. I' 


philosophicaily, “I have a respectable share;of.armg | society: 


sort) want to:pnt into! practice.a favourite project, |, 
of mine—that of studying. these islands. I should)/. 


things. 
“T shalk'be, glad to, show you round*and® guide|), 


THe Coca Pranr.—At>a recent meting: of the | 





without |! 


any food for four or five days together. TH enables 
them-to climb mountains with ease, and without ex- 
periencing any difficulty in breathing. Various 
maladies are also said to be cured by it. Alfhongh 
these properties appear to be much’ exaggerated, 
there. is no doubt that those who use the cova are 
pnabled to bear fatigue and abstinence for alength of 
time. without the feeling of hunger’ or weakness. 
The: plant is extensively cultivated’ in* Séuth 
America; about; thirty: millions: of pounévare an- 
nnallyconsaumeds The Assistant-Sécretary;-Mr. W. 
‘Sowerby; had-great/hope thatthe plant-weuld® sttc- 
ceed im the ns; he. intended :to make exppri- 
ments; with the leaves, and report’the result‘1o the 
See 
THE CLIMATE OF GREAT BRITAIM:; 


© Tare cam be:no doubt that cur~climate ‘is -con- 
siderably affected bythe changes. which -take-plaeo 
inthe Polar Séaay and it may not unfairly bs assumed 
that the;processes by which different regions.ofPélar 
ice-ane successively :set adrift | (to. be. carried: sowth- 
ward bythe strong-undercurrent: know ‘toy exist-in 
the northern’ Atlantic’ Ocean) take place at epeehs 
which recur with tolerable regularity» Aadtit*may 
be that the irregularity. of the rising, as compared 
with the falling half of the heat-curve, is due to this 
cause ; since the breaking up. of ice-fields, and their 
rapid transport southwards. would clearly produce 
sudden. changes; having.no counterpart inthe, effects 
due-to the.gradual process .of freezing, 

It may well be, however, that the observations. of 
bcd years are not sufficient.to afford the true 

ean dinrual temperature for a.climate so. variable as 
ours, Indeed, ifthe curves given by Kaemtz for con- 


,tinental. climates: be as accurately indicative of .ob- 


served ‘changes, as that of Fig. 3,‘ we mugt, either ac- 
cept such? anv hypothesis, or: else- assume. that the 
English’ climate: is. marked by: regularly. reourring, 
variations altogether wanting incontinental climates ; 
and/it‘is to:be noted‘ that the regular recurrenee of 
changes.is: a peculiarity wholly distinct fiom varia- 
bility:ofi¢limate, properly\so termed,and (seems, even 
inconsistent’ with. such a characteristic.. It. may 
happen; therefore;.that theobservations of; thai next 
thirtyior forty years wilk afford a curye.,of ‘different 
figures and: that. by comparing. the observations, of 
the; eighty or; ninety years, which. would then be 
available, many or all of the),irregularities,exhibited 
in, Fig..3 might:be remoyed.,, In;this;case we might 
expect.onr climate-curye to: assume the, form .indi- 
Levit a light ling taken throngh the irnegylari- 
ti¢s:o: ~B. 

Tt will! be observed’ that: this: modifiéd curve ex- 
hibits: but one maximum and one minimum. It is 
not wholly;free,; however; from. variations of flexure. 
Tt: presents; indeed, six. well-marked) convexities, 
and as-many~ concavities; in other. words; no less 
‘tham twelve points-of inflection. The most :remark- 
‘able irregularity of this sort: is: that: exhibited near 
the.end of Novemkur; and. it is er this 
irregularity is presented by continental, climate- 
curves a nd Tt has been ascribed by Ertel to the 
effeet.of the meteor-zone, which causes the/November 
shower. Butias) itis: exhibited: by, the curves. of 
horary as svell a3. of diurnad means, while the meteor- 
zone cannot! by any ‘possibility, affect: the tempera- 
ture: of the eanth’s following: hemisphere and as, 
further, it does, net correspond to the ,trne date of 
the. shower, this view may be looked; upon as donbt- 
ful. The August curve occurring near,the maximum 
elevation, where slow change was to be expected, is 
also well worthy of: notice; as'are the January and 
May flexures. 

Iwill be noticed that’ nothing bas; been said of 
extreme heat or cold occasionally experienced. in 
England. As such visits generally last: but: for a 
short: time, their effects are not very: injurious, save 
om the very weak, the aged, or the invalid? Oorre- 
sponding tothe passage of an intense heat-wave:or 
cold-wave, there invariably occuraa sudden rise in 
the mortality-returns; but almost. as invariably the 
rise is followed: by a, nearly equivalent,. but less 
sudden, fall; showing, conclusively, that. many of 
the. deaths: which: marked: the epoch: of; severest 
weather: occurred a. few weeks only before. their 
naturalitime. The weather during a part.of the late 
winter was somewhat severer tham, our awerage 
English winter-weather. The thermometer; how- 
ever, atno time descended below zero,..a% it. did on 
January 3, 1854,, and the diurnal, mean, did nor 
descend, at; any time: so low. as, 10 deg, 7 min, 
as.it, did on January 20; 1838. There is.no founda- 
tion for the opinion, sometimes. expressed, that out 
winter-weather is changing. 

ESSE 


Rurns or Buvesearn’s CastxE.—A tourist writes 
from France:—“ There are certain lecalities;in the 
vicinity of Nantes which are well,worthy,a visit. 
‘Por:instanee,.I took:an. excursion the other day to 
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the ruins of Rluebeard’s castle—that very identical 
castle where, the story-book tells as, the murdered 
wives hung in a line in the mysterious chamber ! 
The original of Bluebeard, it seems, was one fero- 
cious old Chevalier Duval, who was, in truth, az 
atrocious old bigamist, and lived in this castle so 
long ago that hardly anything except tradition in 
regard to him yet remained. The excursion is a 
delightful one, and you may reach the ruins either 
by a road which conducts through a charming rol- 
ling landscape, or by the pretty little River Erdre, 
which winds romantically northward from the centre 
of the town. Just outside the primitive village of 
Jardiniére, immediately upon the sloping bank of the 
stream, you encounter some crumbling walls, so 
thickly covered with mess, ivy and brush, that you 
can hardly discover them, and in the midst of a 
pretty wood—and this is all that still exists of 
Bluebeard’s castle. They undertake to place you on 
the very spot where the murdered wives were trans- 
fixed, for tradition takes strong hold ef the igno- 
rant, superstitious minds of those French peasants, 
and I doubt not that the old woman who shows the 
ruins for a few cents thoroughly believes in the 
story from beginning to end.” 





* A STAGE-COACH RIDE. 





Joun Topp was very sorry that he was not rich, 
so that he eould have given me something that might 
have been deemed a worthy return for the great ser- 
vice I had rendered him. But J was not sorry at all. 
Tn fact, I was glad that ne had nothing but his grati- 
tude to bestow upon me; for if he had paid me in 
gold, as he would have insisted upon doing if he had 
been able, I should have had no pleasurable recollec- 
tions laid up of my adventure. 

A service paid for in money loses all its heart- 
charm, and becomes but a mere item of barter in one’s 
life. When I have done a good deed I like to feel 
that the recipient thereof is grateful, and that is all 
I want. 

The man who places me in his debt by doing me a 
kindness has a claim upon me for all coming time—a 
claim of lové and gratitude; and so when I have as- 
sisted a needy brother I like to be assured that he feels 
himself in my debt, and that he will pay me in full 
from that precious coinage ef the heart which cannot 
be stdlen away, and which moth cannot corrupt. I 
knew that our cousin felt all this, and I was content. 

But Mr. Todd found it in his power to make me a 
return of something more valuable than gold. He 
engaged for me an opportunity to go to sea in a fine 
new ship, bound for the East Indies. The ship was 
expected in very soon, and would probably be ready 
for the return voyage about the first of June. He had 
seen the owners of the ship, and had told them what 
sort of a boy I was, and, according to his account, 
they were anxious to secure me, as they found it diffi- 
cult to get just such lads as they wanted. 

Some two or three weeks after that, when Mr. Todd 
was going to Liverpool again, he took me with him. 
We found the owners of the ship, and after a little con- 
versation they promised me that I should have a good 
berth. They owned three large vessels, and if there 
was not room on board the ship of which they had 
spoken there would be on some other; but they pre- 
ferred that I should go in the Naumkeag, as she was 
the best ship, and they thought I should like her cap- 
tain the best. 

That was the middle of April. In one week after 
my visit the Naumkeag arrived, and before the first 
of May I had been shipped on board for a voyage to 
Calcutta, and my mother had signed the papers. 
She wrote her name with a trembling hand, and with 
tears in her eyes; but her faith in my virtue was 
strong, and for farther strength and support she 
looked to heaven in prayer and supplication. 

The ship was to be ready for sea by the first of 
June, and on the last day of May, which came on 
Thursday, Mr. Todd went into Manchester with me 
to superintend the purchasing of a few articles which 
I wished to obtain there, and then I was to take the 
stage for Liverpool. 

I will mention in this place that a boy of about my 
own age, named Amos Sargent, who had been born 
and brought up close by us in the same school, 
had been to Liverpool, and had made a partial 
arrangement to go out in the Naumkeag. He was 
anxious to go to sea, and his parents wished him 
to do so, for they could do nothing with him at 
home. He was a profane, quarrelsome boy, whom 
nobody loved and whom all were willing to spare 
from the village. He found out when I was going 
and made arrangements to go with me. I would 
rather have gone without him; but since it might 





be that we should be together during a long 


voyage I did not care to have a falling out at this early 
stage, though I may say that I did not fearhim. I 

had had one tussel with him, when he tried to get an 
apple away from a poor lame girl, on which occasion 
I handled him so roughly that he made it a point 
to keep clear of me afterwards. So Amos Sargent 
went with Mr. Todd and myself. 

The stage left shortly after noon, and I was 
ready, my cousin being there to see me off. It was 
a very pleasant day, and Amos and I managed, by a 
little dexterity, to gain seats upon the outside, with 
the driver, which made it very pleasant, as we were 
thus enabled to see the country as we passed along. 
The stage was stopped by a man. He was a rough- 
faced, but kind-looking man, and dressed in such a 
way as led me to think he must be a sailor. Hewas 
stout and broad shouldered, with heavy side whiskers 
and thick, coarse sandy hair. He had a small 
portmanteau in his hand, and, having tossed this 
upon the top of the stage, he asked the driver if 
there was not room enough for him upon the out- 
side. 

“ No, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ You'll have totakea 
seat inside.” 

Amos Sargent was upon the side next to the 
stranger, and, looking up with a pleasant smile, the 
latter said : 

“ How is it, my little man? won't you go below and 
let me have yeur berth on deck?” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded Amos, gruffly. 
“D’ye want me to go inside and let you have my 
seat?” 

“ Yes, if you are willing.” 

“ Well, I aren’t willing. I got this seat first and 
I mean to keep it.” 

I saw the man’s countenance fall, and I determined 
to let him have my seat. In the first place, I had 
been brought up to respect people older than myself ; 
and in the second place, it always did me good to 
please folks ; so I jumped up just as the man had 
turned towards the coach-door, and told him that he 
might have my seat and welcome. 

“You're a fool!” exclaimed Amos. 

“T hope I know how to behave like a man 
ifI am,” I replied as I clambered down upon the 
pavement. 

The look of admiration and gratitude which the 
man gave meas I came down amply repaid me; 
and when I had got inside, and the stage was 
once mvure in motion, my ride was made very 
pleasant by tue reflection that I was adding some- 
thing to the comfort of a fellow-being. And sol 
know I shall find it through life. He who would be 
perfectly happy must make the happiness of others 
one of the chief objects of his existence. 

But I did not have to ride all the way inside. 
After some distance two gentlemen got down frow 
the back seat of the driver, and I -was informed 
by that functionary that I might get up to one 
of the vacant places. I took the proffered seat 
very thankfully, and shortly after we had started on 
again the man to whom I had given my seat got up 
and seated himself by my side. 

“ Good riddance!” cried Amos Sargent as he 
thus found himself with more room. 

“T trust,” said the man, who had heard the re- 
mark, “that that youngster is not a relative of 
yours,” 

He said this to me. 

But before I could reply Amos looked up, and, 
with an impudent expression, retorted : 

“Don’t bother yourself about my relationship. 
I’m my mother’s son, and my mother’s brother is my 
uncle on my mother's side. What d’ye think of that, 
old fire-top ?” 

“ Look here, my fine fellow,” spoke the driver, 
giving Amos a nudge with his elbow that nearly 
pushed him from his seat, “if you don’t keep 
a civil tongue in your head T'll give you a taste of 
the butt of this ere whip.” 

Amos looked at the driver, and evidently con- 
cluded that he had better remain quiet, though he 
could not resist the temptation to turn round and 
give the sailor an insolent wink. I saw the 
man’s lip quiver, and I could see the veins swell in 
the back of his great hand. But in a little while he 
seemed to have forgotten the insult, and turned to me. 

“ You are going to Liverpool ?” he said. 

I told him I was. 

‘Then he asked me if I lived there. 

Asd then I told him the whole story of what I 
was about; and when I had finished I asked him if 
he was a sailor. 

He told me he had followed the sea once, and that 
he had thoughts of trying it again. Said he: 








“ IT am rather old to stand my watch as I used to 
but still 1 think I can doit. It’s hard work for ar 
old salt to give up the sea, and settle down on shore 
I can’t bring myself to feel contented any where except 
Tm on the old ocean.” 

And then he asked me if I Snew the z-m.0 of the 
ship I was going in. 

I told him it was the Naumkeag. 

“Oh,” said he, “I’ve heard of her; and astaunch 
old craft she is too.” 

I told him I thought she was almost new. 

He smiled, and told me that sailors used the word 
old as a sort of friendly term; or, rather, as applied 
to familiar things. 

I blushed to think what a blunder I had made 
and the man must have seen it, for he patted me oz 
the shoulder, and told me that if I never made a 
worse mistake than that I might count myself a 
marvel. 

“T suppose,” he said, “ you know nothing about a 
ship at all.” 

I answered that I had never been on board a ship 
under sail, but that I had learned a great deal by 
studying at home. My father had been a sea-cap- 
tain, and I had studied his books, and learned how 
to use most of his nautical instruments. I could tie 
all kinds of knots, and use the palm and needle, and 
do many other things that sailors had todo. I saw 
that he was listening very attentively, which made 
me @ little proud, and I went on to tell him how I 
had studied and practised navigation ; and I told him 
how I would, if I had command of a ship, get her 
across the ocean—how I weuld start with my chro- 
nometer rated, and my charts at hand; then how I 
would keep my dead reckoning from the log, and 
further determine my longitude by the difference 
between the time of the sun and the time of my 
chronometer. 

He asked me how I could tell from that. 

“Why,” I told him, thinking, from the way in 
which he asked the question, that he might not un- 
derstand it, for he might only have been a common 
sailor, “suppose I start from Liverpool, and my 
chronometer is set by the time at that place. Now I 
know that in the circumference of the earth there are 
three hundred and sixty degrees, and that the earth 
revolves on its axis once in twenty-four hours---or, 
as it appears to us, the sun performs its course 
around the earth in that time. Thea we see that 
the sun must travel fifteen degrees an hour, or one 
degree in four minutes. Now suppose, when I am 
at sea, I take an observation, and whenI find the 
sun at its highest altitude I knowitis twelve o’clock ; 
but my chronometer says it is only eleven o'clock ; 
then of course I know that I am just fifteen degrees 
east of Liverpool.” 

And I furthermore explained to him that by the 
altitude of the sun at noon we could readily deter- 
mine our latitude, because the farther we were from 
the equator, of course the lower it would be taken 
on our quadrant. 

The man nodded and thanked me, and expressed 
much surprise at my knowledge ; and then he asked 
me what my father’s name was. 

“What!” he cried, reaching out and grasping my 
hand, “ Captain John Burton your father! Bless my 
soul! I sailed with him years ago. And I want to 
know if you're his boy. Egad! here’s a shake to 
the memory of as brave and noble a sailor as ever trod 

@ foot-rope |” 

“Hullo! Yeu're havin’ a jolly time up there, 
ain’t you ?” cried Amos Sargent. “Say, old fire-top, 
didn’t you ever know my father?” 

But we paid no attention to him. I was so glad 
and happy tc have found a man who had sailed with 
my father that 1 forgave Amos entirely for all his im- 
pudence; and I think my companion did the same, 
for he bestowed only one look upon him, and that’ was 
one of pity and contempt. 

“Oh!” I cried, “I wish you could go to sea on 
board the Naumkeag. I think I should be perfectly 
hay 

io man shook his head, and told me that I might 
not find him such an agreeable shipmate after all. 

Then I shook miy head, and told him I had no fears 
on that score. 

“ When you looked at me so kindly and gratefully, 
because I gave you up my seat, I made up my mind 
that you were a good, kind-hearted man.” 

“ And after you found yourself shut up in the in- 
side of the coach weren’t you sorry that you had 
given me your seat?” he asked me, 

“ No, sir,” I told him. “The thought that I had 
been able to add something to the comfort of a fel- 
low being made ample amends for the deprivation of 
sight-seeing.” 
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“My good boy, give me your hand again!” he 
cried. “If anything should happen so that I get a 
berth on board the Naumkeag you and I'll be firm 
friends.” 

“Whew!” whistled Amos from his lower seat. 
“ And I s’pose you’d be my sworn enemy.” 

‘I should hope that I might be able to teach you 
manners,” replied the sailor. 

“ All right, old fire-top. Just open a school for 
manners, and I'll take the head of the first class. 
Now don’t forget it. I’m glad to learn new things.” 

And the insolent boy laughed as though he fancied 
he had said something very fanny. 

I wondered at the time how Amos Sargent dared 
to be so impudent and saucy towards such a great, 
stout man, but I suppose the boy’s instinct told him 
that the man had too much dignity to strike him; 
and as physical pain was the only pain of which he 
had any idea he had not much to fear. But the end 
was to come—an end of which neither I nor Amos 
then dreamed. 

As we entered I asked my companion if he would 
tell me what his name was. And he told me that 
his name was George Wortley. And when the stage 
stopped at the tavern, and we had got down from 
our seats, and he had got his portmanteau, he patted 
me on the shoulder in a smiling way, and cheerfully 
said : 

“T shall see you again before you sail; so I bid 
you good-bye for only a short time.” And with that 
he walked away. 

I went into the tavern, and was pleased to find 
that the landlord remembered me. As soon as we 
hadeaten our breakfast Amos and I went to the 
office where the owners: kept their books, but not 
finding it open we went down to the ship, where the 
men were just beginning their day’s work of putting 
in cargo. 
“ Hullo!” cried a man, who had a book anda 
pencil in his hands, “‘aren’t you shipped for this 
craft ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“Then suppose you make yourself useful till the 
rest ofour men come. Let's see if you can give us 
a pull on the running end of this whip. Do you know 
what a whip is ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Well—what sort of a purchase do you call 
that?” 

I looked and saw a whip-block made fast to the 
end of a swinging boom, or gaff, rigged out from the 
mainmast, and to the running end of that whip was 
attached another single block; and I told him it was 
a whip and runner. 

“Good, my boy. You'll make a sailor, I know.” 

The man’s praise made me feel proud, and I 
stripped off my jacket and went to work ; but Amos 
stood back and looked on. He wasn’t shipped yet, 
and didn’t care about commencing so early in the 
morning. But I worked without any regard to him. 
I worked until the rest of the men came, and then 
the man with the book and pencil, whom I after- 
wards found to be the supercargo, thanked me very 
kindly, and told me that I had showed myself to be 
worth something. 

By this time I supposed the owner’s office would 
be open, so Amos and I trudged up there again, and 
had the good fortune to find them. And I was 
not @ little surprised upon finding my friend of the 
previous day—Mr. George Wortley—there also, I 
was glad, for 1 hoped he was trying to get-a place 
on board our ship. Mr. Gray, the owner, who had 
engaged me, came forward and bade me good- 
morning, and then turned to my friend of the stage- 


coach, 

“Captain,” he said, “ this is the lad I was speak- 
ing about, and I think you’ll like him.” 

Then turning to me, he added: 

“ Burton, this is Captain Mathews, of the Naum- 
keag.” 

“George Wortley Mathews my name is,” said 
the captain as he took my hand. 

For a few moments I was like one thunder-struck. 
I was astounded, and I was overjoyed; and fora 
little while I know I must have looked very much 
bewildered. Mr. Gray showed his surprise by his 
looks, and the captain said to him ; 

“Barton and I have met before; Mr. Gray. We 
came together in the stage; and I can assure 
you that I would at this moment rather give up the 
best man I’ve got than give up this boy.” 

‘I could not tell how proud and happy I was at 
that moment. Surely, I thought to myself, this is 
an auspicious entrance upon my new life. Andthen 
and there I promised myself that I would strive to 
merit and retain the friendship of the man who was 





to be my commander, and whose acquaintance I 
had made in so curious a manner. 

I will only add at this time that Amos Sargent 
did not ship on board the Naumkeag. Not only 
did Capt. Mathews refuse to have him on his ship, 
but, from the story he told to the owners of that 
young gentleman’s proclivity to insolence, they 
wished to have nothing farther to do with him. So 
Amos-returned to his home; and, from the fact that 
he grew up to be a respectable man, I am led to 
judge that he received a good and useful lesson by 
the result of that ride in the stage-coach. 

8. 0. J. 


JEALOUS FOR A DAY. 


I Hap been married hardly three weeks, and when 
my gay and handsome husband gave me a lingering 
“ Good-bye,” with many caresses and promises of a 

ly return from a business tour for his firm I 
thought there was no sorrow that could come to me 
greater than his absence. 

Ours was a romantic match. Philip Westerlyn 
was staying in the-village among the hills where I 
resided, and in a morning walk I accidentally met 
him. It was in «lonely road that led round about 
half a mile back of the town, and came again to the 
opposite end of the street from which I started. As 
we met not far from the middle of the road it so fell 
out that on coming into the long street of the village 
we met 

At the first meeting I noticed a handsome, well- 
dressed young man, with fine countenance, and dark, 
expressive eyes. I dared give him only one glance, 
and that with deep blushes and trembling. Yet in 
the rest of my walk I wovea most beautiful romance, 
which I had not carried to its conclusion when I saw 
him again in the distance. This time I noticed that 
the laughing eyes were studying me. I felt them 
rather than saw them, and though I tried to walk 
by unconsciously and with graceful ease, I felt sure 
I looked awkward and timid. 

I wondered all day who the stranger could be, 
and what he thought of me would occasionally cross 
my mind. I kmew I was very pretty, and I was 
quite young, only a little past sixteen, and my ima- 
gination was very active. 

I soon had all my queries satisfactorily answered, 
for my uncle, with whom I resided, hrought 
the unknown home to tea, and introduced him as 
Philip Westerlyn. This I thought a beautiful 
name. In short, his sweet smile, his fine teeth, his 
gay, social manners, his expressive eyes, and his 
kindly and generous heart, combined to form an ir- 
resistible attraction. He was equally drawn to me. 
I was an orphan with a little property. He was in 
a good situation with fair prospects, and a moderate 
property inherited from his father. Our marriage 
was certainly very close on our acquaintance, and I 
knew nothing of his family, who resided in another 
county, and consisted only of his mother, one 
sister, and one brother, all of whom I expected to 
visit in the course of the coming summer ; for roses 
were in bud when we married, and hardly past 
bloom when my lover and husband left me on his 
first absence. 

We had been so much absorbed in ourselves that 
I had not cared to think of others. For the first 
day or two I kept very quietly in our apart- 
mhents at. Mrs. Branch’s house, which was opposite 
a large hotel. But the third day, being weary of 
reading and fancy-work,I sat by the window to 
amuse myself with the gay scene before me. Crowds 
of elegantly dressed ladies were passing up and 
down the side walk opposite, and handsome carriages 
with footmen in livery were driven slowly along the 
crowded thoroughfare. Omnibuses, carts, coaches, 
all mingled confusedly, yet all made their way. At 
last, weary, I was about to drop the heavy curtain 
folds, when my eye caught sight of an elegant open 
carriage, in which sat a very lovely girl, richly 
dressed, and—oh, heavens! how could it be?—my 
husband beside her ! 

My heart leaped wildly, then stood still. I 
thought I should die. Yet my fascinated gaze was 
fixed. It was Philip, my Philip. The rich brown 
curls, the laughing eyes, the sweet smile—I could 
not mistake. And he looked at her with those lov- 
ing eyes, and spoke to her with that sweet voice 
that had vowed only three weeks ago to love none 
but me. He assisted her from the carriage and they 
disappeared into the hotel. He turned on the top 
marble step and glanced up. I was hidden behind 
the curtain. The wretch! he thought he was unob- 


served. 





But I—what should I do? The agonies of doubt, 
of sorrow, of misery which I suffered! The most 
horrible suspicions came into my mind. Our ac- 
quaintance had been so brief before marriage, 1 had 
so taken everything on trust—what if he even were 
married before he had seen me! It was too dread- 
ful. I put the suspicion away with a shudder and a 
feeling of angry self-reproach. 

I paced the chamber with weary, restless steps, 
sometimes with clasped hands, sometimes wringing 
them in anguish. I called up every hour, every 
moment of our acquaintance. I could find nothing 
but devotedness to me, tender, gentle, delicate, 
assiduous devotedness. Yet my eyes could not have 
deceived me, Here was another receiving from him 
the same tender cares, the same sweet caresses. 
Was my life to be emptied of all joy just as I had 
tasted the sweetness of the cup ? 

I looked in the glass. I was haggard, wretched, 
old already. What should Ido? Would he come 
tome? What should I say to him? I exhausted 
myself in bitter reproaches at his baseness, his per- 
fidy. 

It was night. Surely he would come. How I 
would disdain him! But hedid not come. At mid- 
night, worn out, I fell into a heavy sleep. When I 
awoke a dull sense of pain, of weariness, reminded 
me that I suffered. I excused myself to the atten- 
dant who came to see if I were awake and would go 
down to breakfast. 

I sat down at the window and watched. In an 
hour I saw him, my Philip, go out from the hotel. 
But first I had seen him kiss her fondly. 

My brain reeled. Had I lost him? Had he ever 
been truly mine? I would, I must know at all 
hazards. 

With trembling hands I opened my writing-desk. 
Alas, he gave it me. Everything was associated 
with his love. I drew out paper and wrote: 

“Mapam,—lI beseech you, tell me truly in what 
relation my husband stands to you. [I am so 
wretched. I have been married such a little while. I 
have been so happy, and I look at your sweet face 
and cannot think you are leading him away from 
me. Oh, tell me, are we both deceived, or only I ? 
Yet if one be, both are. Tell me, is he your hus- 
band, or mine? This suspense is too cruel. I must 
know. AGNES WESTERLYN.” 

I folded and sealed this incoherent note, and sum- 
moning a waiter, sent him over to the hotel to leave 
it at the room which I pointed out to him, and to 
wait for an answer. He very shortly returned and 
told me the lady requested to know my address, and 
told him he need not wait for an answer. 

I still watched at the window. I saw the lady 
take the note, read it with seeming astonishment, and 
summon my messenger. 

Very soon I saw Philip return, and she received 
him coldly and angrily. He was surprised, and after 
some time she showed him the note which I had 
written. He read it hastily and appeared dismayed. 
Then he smiled and said something to her gently, 
and then they both came nearer the window, and 
looked up to my room. I shrank behind the curtain 
and kept very still. 

My misery was very great. Terrible thoughts 
swept across my brain. I was sorely tempted. I 
know not whatI might have done, but that a familiar 
step came bounding up the stairs and a well-known 
knock sounded at my door, which was fastened. I 
had barely strength to open it. My indignation and 
despair gave way, and I fainted in the arms of my 
husband. When I recovered I was for a few mo- 
ments bewildered. Philip was tenderly bathing my 
forehead, and a sweet smile was on his lips when I 
opened my eyes. A revolution of feeling came over 
me. 

“Why have you so deceived me?” I separ bitterly, 
pushing the kind hand away. 

“‘T have not deceived you,” he said, coluly: 

“What?” I exclaimed. ‘Dare you tell me so 
wretched an untruth! What then means the lady at 
the hotel, towhom you have devoted yourself so ten- 
derly during your absence ‘on business ?’” 

“ And you have been watching me ?” 

“Why should I not? It wastime. You cannot 
have two to love. Is it she or I who am the victim 
of your perfidy? Oh, heaven! and I trusted you so 
utterly !” and I broke out into wild sobs. 

“Calm yourself, and let me explain.” 

“Itis useless. I seeitall. Iam betrayed, de- 
serted. You love me no more.” 

“T never loved you so much as now,” he replied, 
with tenderness. 

“ You have cruelly deceived me,” I cried, snatching 
away the hand he took caressingly in his. 
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“Nay, but-hearme,” he said, bending gently over 
me. 

At that moment I became dmstinetively \ conscious 
ofa presence in the room. I looked up wonderingty. 
Near'the doorway, regarding us with angry aston- 
ishment, stood*in a menacing attitude—great heaven! 
another Philip, another husband! 

My heart leaped to my lips ‘in a passionate cry. 
Tt -knew its tord. -Iwprang forward with open amns, 
He. pushed me aside Withscorn. Me\sprang towards 
that other, anti with: a terrible voice eried : 

“ What @o you niean, you 4 

The uphiftedsrm fellas the other:rose,and turned 
towards him. sAvswift, lightning ‘fiasly of joy"breke 
over’both fates,’the two were elasped »im friendly 
and close embrace, anil the words “Philip!” 
“Harry !*barst“from their lips. 

Then Philip, my Philip, ‘took merin tis arms ‘antl 
clasped me closely, while Lywept on'hisidear “breast. 

“TAkmow What itdllimeans‘now,”“he said; “but 
I don't enderstanid it\incthe least—only I ‘know ‘you 
took Harry*forme. ‘But how oante he here?” 

“Philip! “Why did -you not‘tell me that Hany 
was)your other 8éif?” 

“Oh, "bevsaid, with his ringingyimerry ‘Mngh, “I 
meaut/to give'a/pleasant ‘surprise when ‘he ‘dame 
here. Wouuwlid:not even know )we-were twins. Our 
very mother \bartily knows us| apdrt. ‘We! have de- 
ceived ter hundreds of*times ‘fer fun.” 

“ Your joke was nearly the death df me,!Philip,”*I 
said, gravely. 

“Porgiverme, detling. Iiniever drearest of *thiis. 
Indeed, Likndwnothing now. (Sit:iebe aiiditell me.” 

“ Dam «Shamed to tell! yen all.” 

“Nay, tried Hatry, ‘histbrown eyedonting with 
delight. “Iounderstand it all. Your wife, (Phi 
and you! now I/ did not khow you lad’ one, you bad 
boy—your'wiferas jooked out ‘of the »window and 
seen me ‘arrivevat the hotel’—here hegave mera 
glanee’ that-saidyplninly, let:me‘tell oll the: story— 
“and ,-as I didnot come/here atall (yesterday éhe 
sent for me this morning toexplain what I was 
about ; anda pretty time I have had !>all manner 
of reproaches castion my‘head. I/began to think J 
was (quite a villain.” 

Then ‘both brothers laughed ‘till I was covered 
with confusion-and blushes. 

“ But when did you return ?” asked my Phitip. 

“Only yesterday,” answered Harry, gaily, with a 
very roguish twinkle in his eyes. “I)little thought 
to'be so!quickly claimed by so ¢harming a sister. 
When -do you 'go home, Phil? “We will shave rare 
sport with dear mother and Mary.” 

“ Oh, veryvsoon, Harry. We »mnstigo together. 
But teli me, did not you go “to the Office to see: me ?” 

“ Oh, yes, the first-thing. But itwas very early, 
and I only saw a strange lad, who said:you'were 
gone away ‘ou business fora fewdays.” 

“ Hemust ‘be'the last new boy. I thave not seen 
him.” 

“ T-jutiged so, as he showed ‘no surprise at ‘seeing 
me. Butnow, Phil, will youdo meafavour? Oome 
hereto the window. In yonder room ”"—peinting 
out the one I ‘had ‘watched so painfully—‘isimy 
present lodging. It is No. 26. Will yyeu run over 
and esk the attendant: you will find there to give you 
a box which lies on the little marble ‘table near the 
window ? It is present for you, and-you may as 
well: go'for it yourself,” he added, laughing. 

“Oh, lazy Harny! Agnes, you will always:remem- 
ber Harry:is. lazy and 1am active. You never need 
mistake.” 

Philip beunded: down ‘the stairs ‘three steps ‘at ia 
time. ‘When be was fairly in the hall Harrylaughed 
a clear, Tinging,;musical laugh. 

“ Come sto’ the window, come’ quiekly,” ‘he «cried, 
eagerly. ‘“‘Now look.” 

In‘a‘moment or two we saw Philip enter!the op- 
positerparlour. The fair lady on the sofa sprang: to- 
wards him, yet witha hanghty, questioning»air. 

Harry laughed till tears came. in»his: eyes. 

“Now my wife is having a scene,” ‘he ‘said. 
“Tihave never told her of my twin. Come, Agnes, get 
your hat and shawl quickly, and let us go over.” 

He held me‘back a littleat/ the! partiwlly open door. 
We tooke’l in. 

My Philip was endeavouring to explain to a latly 
who would mot hear that he was not an unfaithful 
husband. He>advanced and attempted to kiss the 
lady's cheek, for he of course comprehended all. 

Then -Harry-burst in, exclaiming, ima theatrical 
voice : 

“How now, villain? Unhand my wife!” 

And then the most amusing amazement of the 
lady, aad then a set of comic introductions, and then 
mirth and irresistible laughter. : 











My sweetand*beantiful new sister Claraywas also 
a bride of only three weeks. We were iriends at-onee, 
anda: Verydear sister-she became. ‘We forgave ‘our 
husbands on condition that they should never attemt 
to miskead nsas to their identity. I will notrsay «jc 
were never: ionally puzzled 

I haverniowa noble “boy named ‘Harry, and Clara 
has andther named Philip, but one has;blue eyes and 
the other /blaek, and tiey mever ‘will-cauge-each 
other’sywives ‘‘the jealousy ef a day.” ee 





=== 


O1tinc THE §ma,—An experienced sea-captain 
writes to us that he has been at sea for twenty-eight 
years, and master of @ yeesel for the last ten years, 
and dufing that ‘timé he saved’ the vessel under his 
commantl twice by “oiling the sea.” Hewrites that, 


“when ‘the master Uf:a ship cannot get otit'of a storm | 
—that is, ‘when’ a'Ship'is disabled and he has *toitake | 


‘the Weft Of ‘e gdte—if ‘he “has il on board Start two 
or'theeigallons over the side of 'the'ship. ‘This*will 
tive the #hip smooth water to the wind ward; and then 
the oil allowed ‘to run drop'by trop isalltthateis re+ 
quired, fer as s0én asthe sea'comes in contaet with 
thecodhit Hireake,; axd*the ship‘is’in‘smooth water -as 
longedsthe/dihis let to.run, :/In/t864, in the heaviest 
aloof wind T-ever saw, I lest-all my sails, then ‘the 
radiler;-and Iskuow the vessel could mot. have 
ridden ‘the. sea for an hour .if.I had :motshad oil on 
board. ‘Five gallons. of oil,lasted:me fifty-six hours, 
and’this:saved the vessel, cargo:and lives en board. 
Let ships.of -heavy tonnage have two.-iren tanks. of 
ferty gallons .each,, one on-each side, with fancets 
so arranged that ‘the oi) can be started at any. time ; 
small vessels, ten-gallon'tatks, and all ships” boats 


‘tatiksrof'five:gallons each, well! filled, so that “in case 


the ship ‘foanders or ‘burns, the boats will have ‘dil 


‘to ‘smooth’ ‘the sea ‘in ease Of ‘agile. “With ‘these 


tatfles Of dilon'board of ‘a ‘ship and ‘a.gedd ‘nian'for 
waster—one Who knows ‘the Tews ‘éf ‘storms ‘and 


Haidle@his ship'sd as'to’ get it’owt of the cvrttre of’ 


the storm—you will ‘have mo more foundering of 
good ships atsea,'the toss Of many lives,and miliions 
of money.” 

EE 


VIRGINIA. 
—— ++ 
CHAPTETR XV. 


Twat night, while Cora Lander'was working: out, 


her evil plans and Virginia had fallen asleep, with tears 
in her eyes, thiaking of her-loneliness, Brian Nolan 
and the hunchbacked girl sat'inalittle-mpper room of 
the hotel, tilking togetherin tlrat sad, hopeless-way 
which ‘is*most likely to followa great misfortone. 
The light was dim, for Brian, with that sensitive deli- 


cacy with which a refined nature strives to throw a | 


veil over deep ‘feeling, bad turned down the:gasyand 
in thiesemi-obscurity held his sister close imhis arms. 

“Don't ‘cry so, darling, don’t. It. breaks my. heart 
to feel you'shake and-sob’in this way ,”'gaid the: bey, 
trembling himself ashe spoke. 

“Towwas thinking how many of us went on ‘beard 
that ship, Brian. Now yowand-[ are Jeftalone:! all 
ave gone !-all.are.gone !” 

“Tl dmow ! Iiknow!” answeretl the boy. “Ob!umy 
poor mother |: my. grand, strong father!” 

The boy shook and trembled as he spoke, andthe 
girl elamg tohim more tightly, sobbing With half-sup- 
pressed bursts of_grief. 

“He booked so.grand—just-as Abraham.must have 
loéked whemhis boy lay on thealtar. When'l mounted 
the bulwark I-knew itewas death ; people-were’sink- 
‘ing all-around ’the‘ship.” 

“Don't, Brian! dou’t, or my heattwill break!” 

“Poor sister ! poor Een! Lam sorry! But these 
‘things arcabwaysiinmy mind. Only a‘fewdays ago 
I prayed heaven to take.me where they have gone. I 
was all alone—hungry, ob; so'huugry!” 

“ Poor Brian! -Imever was that-since 'we-left’the 
boat. Sve has fed me as if I had been a bird that she 
joved.” 

“Heaven bless her sweet face! ‘Buttell me how,it 
all happened. I know-that she swam to the beat-with 
you hauging about her neek, but that is monthsego. 
Where-have you been eversinee ?” 


‘‘Wefloated about for three days, cold and hungry, | som 


till-some of the strong men prayed to die ; but she 
was patient, and tried to make them hope for the best. 
It would have made you cry to hear her comforting 
that other proud. girl when she gnve way and would 
sit moaning ‘and wringing ler tiauds like a crazy 
thing. My lady ‘was calm and ‘still as an ‘angel. 
Some of'the men ‘had ‘tossed some bread ‘anda keg 
of water ‘into the beat before she put off, and that 
kept us from «mite starving. My lady only ate leaif 
that was'given her,'and would have divided the reet 
betweenher cousin.and me. I would not touch it— 


"| no, no. I would have starved to death first—but Cora, 


that\ hard, beautiful Cora, , devoured it jall without a 
single'thank. Oh, Brian, my Jady isso, good!” 

“1 -know i:, darling ; she decks; goot. Bunt .you 

7579 taken up at last. 

' Yes, Brian, a ship hove ‘imsight. Oh! what joy 
os ¢ vpon.as! Then it was, brother, that my young 
lags save up and burst into tears. Her white face 
was, jo beautiful then. She snatehed me clese to her 
bosom andkissedme, thanking heaven with every kiss. 
I cli to her—I laughed—I cried—l ‘shivered with 
‘joy. Lhe titer girlstodd tp in'the beat antl bedkoned 
the great ship with ‘both*her‘hantis. “She' was eager 
‘asahawk,but ‘never ‘spike ‘one’ word ‘of thariks or 
seemed to care whéther the’ rest ‘were ‘saved or not. 
'Why, brother, the' toughohl seamen were on their 
deneos, with tears*rélling ‘own their ¢hedcks, sobbing 
dike babies and 'bbessing ‘theehip, as ifishethad! been 
va‘livimg' thing! thateokld feel their thankfuimess ; but 
drer'face»was one whi . ' Shotlooked tread y “to 
(trample uclall dowmjusttorgetinto the ship .one :mi- 
arate befere us. Once the boat gaveadurchend almost 
flung her overboard. Then-she caught/hoeldjof amy 
fyeung dady with «both haads aud pankdown.on ‘her 
knees,-butmotte pray. "Thosehorrid men’ wanted to 
kill-her, she: said, and «tried to throwheninto.the sea, 
ae life-was soeweet-andshe was so: near being 


““Andyon, my, poor little-sister, were taken on’ board 
with ‘the restand treated’ kiidly?” questioned the lad, 
digsing that eloquent face with tencer sympathy. 

Me ? oh, yes, everfbedy was kindtto me, you know, 
‘for Imever left her'side, atid she’was 'Vike-anangel 
among them. I wishyyou could -have’seen “her'talk- 
ing to'the men, who ~Wére ‘vety’ dowiithearted after 
thefirst few days, “for they! ‘had! nétvavpenny ‘left in 
the ‘worll.” 

™ And you my sister; ded wothing ?” 

'“@h, ves;'E-chad ‘everything, »forl hadoher! [Sire 
‘took: greaticare of me, ‘and lovedimetlearly; and I— 
oh, Brian, I am afraid it’s asin to-worship.enything 
ms Ivworehip ther.” 

“No, no, Ellen ; such feelings.as syouiand:I have 
for those who saved us are not wrong. It would be 
wicked if we did not almost worship these,people.” 

“ Well,.Ido; I do, my lady had vi ov:leer fin- 
gers worth a good déal of money, and the, other, one 
-had just .as-many, -so there was no want of money 


\| with us when they set us on shore. Butsbe pine? 


and grieved for her father. I never saw‘anybody so 
-troubledand-so still. The other wasalways breeding, 
‘brooding, brooding—I dfdu't like hér—I never shall 
likeher, Brian. Whenshe touchesme only with ler 
dress Iétart as if a snake'were creeping by:” 

“#llen, dear, this ‘will ‘never‘do. It'is ‘the old 
“trouble ‘coming back, Iam afraid.| I+can:remember, 
when “you "were ‘a ‘little child, ‘these ‘fits of dislike 
coming over you.” 

“Bat thoy *were always true, Brian; I never 
shudder ‘sovat the sight of ‘aqgeood; man or woman. 
‘When the: stake fear comes on) I know’ tizat «it \is to 
warn me.” 

“All ithis ois ‘beeause vyou are what people call 
sensitive, Ellen, and ‘that will:neverdo for a,poor 
girl who hes. -her -way ‘to make:in;the world,” said 
Brian, tenderly. 

“Bat how can ene. telp such feelings .if heaven 
+has given them? You might as rwell :attempt to 
straighten’this poor back as ask me not to ‘shrink 
“when anything: bad:comes near me. I feel it in the 
‘air. It troubles me ike a féver. It seems as if 
nightshade.and ‘hénbane were .grewing -all around 
ime. wees emuabaiee bore isso different. When 
«my young comes near I'grow strong, atid seem 
‘to stand up‘straight like other people. “The ‘air ‘is 
‘full of ‘bloom—roses ‘and lilies’ seem “breathing 
‘through the/light. ‘Ileng to fall down on my “knees 
“end thank heaven'for something.” 

“Ah, ‘Ellen, my poor sister, ail this makes you wn- 
happy.” 

““'No,mo ; Lannvery, very happy sometimes.” 

“But not generally.” 

“How can I be, and they rall: gone?”) answered 
thexpoorgitl, plaintively. “Still,'when Ithink’how 
grandly he died ———” 

« Don’t | ton’ vbet-ms <talkvof that!” cried the ‘lad, 
with an outburst of passionate.grief. 

Ellen ela aang and kissed him. 

“No, dear, » won't—only itis :a:comfort.to .me 


e times. 
'* Oh, Eien, if he had but lived!” 

Brian held her in his arms, and, bending his face, 
was about to kiss her forehead. y 

“Not there,” she said, with sweet solemnity. 
“Don’t touch my forehead. He kissed ft—so did 
she—all the salt waters of the ocean could not wash 
those two kisses out. Her poor lips trembled, but 
his féll upon my forehead like a seal. ‘Was it to 
make me gentle and sweet, like her~or great and 
strong, like him, I wonder?” 

Brian looked down upon his sister and smiled 





through all his sadness The idea of atrength, 
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connected with a creature like that, struck him 
as almost ludicrous. She smiled also, but witha sort 
of confidence. 

“Tf I were tall, and large, and grand in my person 
you would believe in me.’ 

“] believe in you now, dear; people can be-loving 
and good without being powerful. ’ 

Elien shook her head, and her fine eyes shonewith 
sudden light. 

“But if she were in trouble they would find me 
powerful, feeble as I am. Sometimes T thinkshe will 
want me, and then lam-so thankful for the education 
our father gave us. It is ignorance that makesa 
soul weak, I think. They would not believe, Brian, |eey: 
that you and I have been brouglt up a gentleman's 
children.” 

“But he was a gentleman:” 

“ Hush, dear ; he told us to’ forget that.” 

“ Tknow, Linow.” 

“ And ‘T want to forget it. Tet that , 

i id. low-~bred ; ' 


donct'know, Elten, only when Iwrasihungry he 
fed me ; when |] was tired ‘to (death “he gaweume a 
bed to restein” 

“ Blesstliim! Sasi ety teal onl toe deepifedling. 
“ He laid tis 1 and looked intom™my 
eyes justas ‘he msedl to ‘lod. 

“ And dit tecantionecnampisont?* tngitndlltitien, 
with a faint ‘laugh. 

“No, -no, Brian; (but ‘there wes something tthat 
troubled me. ‘1 -waamteil <to tthrow ‘both-arms-arounil, | 
his neck and ery.” 

“* Thaty was guatitude. “That is'thewray Tfdltwhen, 
he first spoke -torme-” 

“No, it is not gnatitaiile, “brother,; I ‘thitik itis 
pity, sorrow—a wish to*hélp about something?” 

“ But how could you help him ?” asked Brian. 

“T don’t know, but it will come clear yet.” 

“Tlove him dearly,” said Brian, with tears in his 
eyes. “Ellen, I would die for him.” 

“Brian, that girl knows ma ; I saw it in her 
eydés.” 

"eR oPhape’ ‘biitrwhat ‘then? “He has beensa great 
travéHer.” 

‘“Bith my young lady Aid not'know him.” 

‘4“F-widh: she thad ; 'he‘iswplendid, like‘hersélf," said 


‘Brian. 

“'Tsni’t he! lovély ?""” Ellen broke forth. ““And ‘he 
‘too, Brian‘’?” 

“| Will, sister?” 

“His: eat father’s.” 

“ Eile 
z “Daa eh large—gray when he'thiinks; black when 

6 Le 

‘“ ¥ou'have‘such strange fancies, sister. It ‘is *be- 
cause His look isdlways in your mind—that look when 
he‘ blessed us.”’ 

“Tt is burnt into -my'heart,” ‘sail }Ellen,.in ‘allow 
voice. ““I see iteverywhere.” 

“ Even in ithe eyes ofany benefactor,"replied Brian, 
with:a ‘faint ‘sniile. 

Ho likedthis ‘fancy in ‘his sister, and provdked ‘her 
to expressiit again 

“Tt istin! iosyes."dhdinnaworda, ‘in-sdlemn earnest. 
“Not dhways ; but T-sew'it once when yeu ‘téld/him 
who'lwas. He looked at me then with such:tender 
pity. Brian, Tove that-man.” 

we dol, ‘withwalll my heart-and:soul’” 

ity him too,” said'Blien ; “more than'he-pitied 
PR owhy.?” 

ar vars your heart is*so kind, ‘little sister,” said 
Brian,, pressing her‘to’him. 

“No, it is’ not'that. He ‘is rich, ‘handsome, grand. 

‘should anyone pity him?” 

She spoke thoughtfully, and-as‘ff questioning ‘her 
own mind. ‘Brian sat with ‘his avms around her,-antl 
sdftly smoothed the beautiful hair'back from her’ head, 
which4ay upon his shoulder. She ‘had ‘a fair com- 
plexion-and ax cast of countenance, delicate-and 
yet erful. The forehead wasnobremarkably. high, 
bu andl :almost «massive. When ‘she ‘spoke 

mostly it expanded over two large ‘eyes, ‘bright 
with ‘a deep illuniination. When she was wounded or 

rplexed ‘two faint lines‘defined themselves between 
The brows, which would have been rather heavy had 
her hair taken-a deeper brown. “I'his was not a beau- 
tiful face, 8, but it-was one ‘to’ enter a truesoul 
aera ¢ture itself there for ever. 

t will they'do with us? Where issyour friend 
going ?” she said, Glinging to ‘him. “Will they se- 
parate us?” 

A faint shudder passed over her frameas‘sheasked 
the question, and she laid “her face, whith seemed 
chilled, close to his. 


se I do not know where he is going,” answered the 
ad, 

Her head fell more heavily upon his shoulder. This 
trustful whisper set her soul at rest. She was very 
weary and feeble yet from previous suffering. He 
saw the broad white lids droop slowly over her eyes 
and a smile creep around hermorth. 

“How tired she is, » soul,” ‘thought ‘the 
—- looking down HB her face. ““I love to 

eel her so nearme! How eS ae she -sleeps—how 
stiiliit:is—Ellen, dear, dear 

His head sank downwards, iliis ¢heék:touched ‘her 

|e Her soft breath ‘floatetmeross \liis lips—his 
grew heavy, and he’began to dream:6f -wanider- 
ing of in the fields with a’ baby sister, whoinsisted on’ 
her tiny apron with the blue violets and golden 
eowslips which grew along the,path they had taken. 





‘Wearthem alittle woodlandstream laughed, and rip- 
dimpled around 


thereots of:some crooked old 





‘istto tthe #unsliine vand’half con- 
a green dbunilanee wi ‘foliage. How 
softly ‘the waters 
rushes—-ow meek and 
= with :all blue and 
qolden flowersiin 


What wastthat? Hed one of thed@lm-trees broken 
from its ‘aasevasititthundered to thesearth’? How dark 
it was—vwWhere *wasthis little sister’? 

“ Ellen! Ellen’! the «cried out,tin' bewilderment. 

“Here Iram,(Brian. Don't belftightened,jit is only 
someone at the door.” 

“How long didiIstleep, Bllex?” 

“Oh, along time; iit wassa sweet éleep; I was 
dreaming .of _ -Hamtthorn |héllow, where all those 


— I ‘that -you'treamed df 
@s, 1 was -anre something 
‘theyare knocking again. Yes, yes; 
ywill.come:'ina-minute. He hears you 
di: reat to go. 
“<“-om ever now,” he «said, “ quite : 
cannot ilose each other again. ‘ 
wanting me.” 
“Good-night, Brian. How sweet it will be to 
wake in the morning and ‘know I have a' brother.” 


CHAPTER XVL 


Eunice Hurp was almof’invariably out.of sorts 
when in her. normal conilition. The; particular morn- 
img when we ‘join der again she ;was .wuusually 
erabbedand iidisposed to ibe rather ‘loud lin her“ill- 
humour. 

'No person ‘in sthe: whole -householid (had ¢ehanged 
so much, after Mrs. Lander!’s good: or/ill fortune,:as 
Euniee ‘Hurd. Prom a :gaunt, ‘hard-faced, rigid 
female of ‘few wordsand no pretension she;had, gra- 
duated suddenly+into a sfiue lady of ;wonderfulsex- 
periences and ridiculous) proportions. 

{Hithertorthe : grand: ainvand object-of her life|had 
been'to heard up ther liberal wages, wear out as few 
dresses-as possibleyaccumulate second-hand bonnets, 
and cover:all ‘the old,parasol:skeletons:in the house 
with brown muslinend checked linen; which material 
sometimes formed a ridiculous contrast to handles of 
carved ivory or ebony tipped with coruelian. {In fact, 
a more prudent, economical, not itosay parsimonious, 
woman than Euniee Hurd had been up to! this point 
avas/not to! be‘found in a:ten-mile ride. 

‘Butia sudden outburst of .prosperity had ‘fallen on 
the:woman whose patronage had hitherto kept her 
rather above the level df otherservants in the house, 
enti Buniece ‘had ibecn the firstito:profit by it. When 
Mrs. Lander went sito *the: gloom >and »solemn mag- 
nificence df deep mouming Bunice pounced mpon 
her-previous wardrobe like a‘ kite upon its prey. 

A dressmaker was called in. Velvets;moiréan- 
tique, and wilks of various shades and dimensions 
were ‘let out, ¢aken in, tucked, prfffed,:trinumed and 
vulgarized generally into so many ‘grotesque forms 
that poor Mrs. Lander failed'to recognize any of ‘the 
elegant ‘garments of wwhich ‘she had yonce been so 
proud. Nor-isthisswouderfil. Eunice:was atleast 
four inches taller than the widow, and :her:gaunt 
figure possessed ‘(no more ‘proportions than;:a/broom- 
stick; whereas Mrs. Lander was symmetrical, rather 
plump, and walked with the dignity of,a Juno, mot- 
withstanding her years. 

Besides all this, Eunice had no-ideaof fitness. To 
her a ‘handsome dress was proper for)all occasions. 
She rather-affected an elaborate toilet early in the 
morning, and ti di with the breakfast 
in'silks rustling like.a forest inthe wind. Eunice 
had another peculiarity which rather impaired tne 
‘full splendour of her,appearance. After living so 
}many years'on theshoarding “system it was impossi- 
ble to come out at once into the »magnificent:disre- 








gard of expense which she considered necessary te 
her advent as a semi-lady. 

The morning after Mrs. Lauder had been go 
strangely disturbed Eunice came rustling into her 
bed-room in a purple moiré antique, short enovgh to 
reveal her ankles in front, and fluttering out in a 
train behind, rendered sparse and scant by two miss- 
ing breadths, which were that moment at the dyer’s 
with various other strange abstractions of like 
nature. A cap of rich but very dirty blonde flut- 
tered on her head, and the deep ruffles of heavily 
embroidered »under-sleeves ‘féll over her bony red 
hands, giving double _— to their coarseness. 

“ Goodness gracious, ifyyou"haven't;got up once in 
geri withoatealing!” she ‘cried, on finding Mrs. 
‘seated ‘in hereagy-chair, pale and quiet, but 
witha strange ‘look: of wnrest in ‘her face. “How 
‘long have-you. we? (Gracious ‘knows, this is a 
mew wtreak! “The window-wide open ‘too, and the 
lace curtains streaming through, aiketchen ‘oud tear- 
‘intthe*rese+bushes. Well now, I mover did.” 

‘Euniee, Eunice! «did you hear anything ‘in ‘the 

a 

earvanything !+edkes.dlive, no ; hows#hould’l ? 
Nothing (butt the wtiver qani ithe yyell wf va raitroad 
whistle, whichsometimesumdkes me élenamost think 
the judgment d@ytasvcome.omatth, When it wakes 
me up suddenvant .dimmennd@legp. “Will! what's 
the matter?” 

“ Nothing—ndthiing:at dllGlutiiee;" edid thewvidow, 
tising and wal -aerossithe room 

“T know better. ‘“Domt :tryito cheat me. . Once 
agin, what's'the matter?” 

“ Nothing, only I-must have'had@ atrange dream 
Mast. night.” 

“(Like enough,.or yeu ‘wouldz’t a ibeen up this 
— sitting oe he a chest tin ev Blue chair, 

uddied-up in your Gtsenoughito give you 
yer death of cold, I-tell > ay ited 

Mrs. Lanier\went to the window and ooked out. 
A “ morning sun was slanting warmly across 
ithe turf, Which looked fresh and under its 


‘lddew. “‘The.ladder lay half buried .in the = and 
5s. <A 


did mot seem ‘to ‘kaye been moved for 


is |thramch .of :the .ese*bush ‘lay trailing along the 


‘stone-wotk of ‘the house, but that might have been 
left there by the gardener’ s uncompleted work. No 
other trace of the midnight presence that was prey- 
img on \her mind ;presented itself to Mrs. Lander. 
She«ttrew,a deep breath, and.tumed towards Eunice 
with alook.of daubtful relief. 

“ Did yourever have ra, dream /that was absolutely 
like reality, Ruuice?” she said. 

“Vier, I .have,,and sith dreams! Once I was a 
married woman, and hated my husband fer whipping 
threeyyoung ;uns -that was .the torment of :my life. 
That ere dvoam was,enough of matrimony for me for 
a whole lifetime. ‘Real! I should:think it;was!” 

“But did it seem as if you touched the -persou— 
kiseed. him ?” 

“What, 1? I.never kissed nothing whatsomever, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, since 1 waa 
oneping ines. It;isn’trin.me.” 

“ But did you,converse? Did ‘the words seem clear 
and real after you awoke ?” 

“T.don’t remember about.the words, but:the blows 
did, awful real.” 

“ Whatisit? Do.gpeak out,it vexes me to see you 
standing .there shivering and -white, like a woman 
kneaded out of snow.’ 

“ Eunice, I saw, or thought 1 saw, my @aughter 
lastnight.” 

“Like enough—you’re always dreaming about. her 
-—it's:to: be expected ;, poor gal, I’ve d.of her 
mysélf ;more’n ‘once. Woke myself up scolding at 
Joba for not letting her.in only yesterday morning ! 
Nothing in that.” 

“But I held‘heriinmy arms. She talked-with me 
—reasoned with me—kissed me.” 

“/Thatisewonderful! Cora:wasn't much given to 
makingiafuss over you—no better proof ofits being 
alla dream)than‘that. She took after me:a little in 
the way of,grit:” 

“ Eunice, she did kiss ‘me.” 

“Don't tell me that, without she wanted somo- 
thing awful bad.” 

“She did, Eunice.” 

“What was it?” 

“ Nothing, nothing ; I:talk such,nonsense. What 
could the shadows that ‘haunt our dreams ask ?” 

“ Well,” said Eunice, maliciously, “if any of ’em 
took to.coming back I shouldn’ wonder if it was tle 
oldman; he might feel kind’er uneasy about that will.” 

“But he made it! He made it, Eunice.” 

“ [know that wellenough. But he might take it 
into his head that the thing wasn’t signed according 
to order.” 

The shriii ery of a railroad whistle near thestation 
stopped Eunice in her denunciations. Mrs. Larder 
started up with a half-terrified look, and went to the 
window in breathless haste. 
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“Who is it—who canitbe? This train does not 
asually stop here,” she said. “Has it stopped ?” 

Eunice came up, stood on tip-toe, and stretched 
her long neck over Mrs. Lander’s shoulder. 

“I don’t see nobody coming up from the station. 
But, as true as I live, there is our Josh a standing in 
the stable door.” 

“Only Joshua!” exclaimed Mrs. Lander, with a 
sigh of profound relief. “I’m glad he’s come. I 
thought—I feared——” 

“ What?” 

“ Nothing—nothing, only that dream was so real 
—so very, very real,” said the widow, drawing a 
hand across her eyes. 

“But Josh Hurd is a good deal more real, and here 
he comes, large as life and twice as nat’ral.” 

“They've come, both on ’em,” he said. “I've 
seen ’em with my own eyes. Got here too late to 
tell you last night, but it’s so.” 

Mrs. Lander fell back into her chair and gazed 
wildly on him, without the power to speak, while 
Lunice drew close to her brother, flaming with in- 
dignation. 

“Who's come, Josh Hurd? Who's come, I want 
to know ?” 

“ The two young ladies, Cora Varginia Lander and 
Varginia Cora Lander. I've seen them, I tell yer, 
and talked with ’em both, face to face, and they’re 
purty, I can tell yer, both on ’em.” 

“ Joshua Hurd, what do you mean?” 

“T mean to say that both gals are alive.” 

Mrs. Lander had arisen and came close to Joshua. 
fler hand shook like a leaf as she laid it on his arm, 
and her white face was full of pitiful anxiety. 

“Tell me,” she said, “tell me all thetruth! Is 
my daughter alive ?” 

“ Yes; and Mr. Lander’s daughter too. They are 
both of ’em in London.” 

“ How—how were they saved ?” 

“Ina boat. It was another boat that sunk. They 
floated, and floated, till aship picked ’em up. There 
is @ good deal more to tell, but that is the long and 
the short on’t.” 

Eunice seized upon Joshua with two or three rough 
shakes. 

“Josh Hurd, you've been a drinking! This is 
what they call delerious tremars. I knew you wasn’t 
ter be trusted!” 

Joshua shook himself loose, growling like a New- 
foundland dog with a terrier at his throat. 

“ Hands off! hands off.” 

“Speak then! speak the truth, or I'll shake it 
out of you!” 
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[BUNICE THREATENS JOSHUA. ] 


“T have spoken the truth. What more do you 
want, Eunice ?” 

“T want ter know what you mean by saying that 
them two gals are alive, It’s a trifling with Provi- 
dence to lie so, Josh Hurd !” 

“Jest you wait andsee then,” said Josh. 

“ Eunice! Eunice!” said Mrs. Lander, in a low 
voice. “It is true, they are alive bothof them. I 
felt almost sure of it this morning.” 

“I don’t believe it—I won't believe it! That 
chap’s lying, I see it in his face.” 

“ Wait till the train comes in,” growled Joshua. 

“T am satisfied that he speaks the truth,” said 
Mrs. Lander, faintly. “I felt it——” 

“ Yes, that dream,” sneered Eunice. 

Mrs. Lander arose, pale as snow, but with resolu- 
tion in her voice and air. A gleam of wild, unsatis- 
fied joy began to deepen in her eyes. 

“Go down, Eunice, and prepare everything. My 
daughter is alive—my niece is coming to take posses- 
sion here.” 

“Take possession!—She! I'd like to see her try 
it. What’s to become of the will then?” 

“ That leaves the property to her.” 

“So it does,” groaned Eunice, dropping into a 
chair, while both arms fell heavily downward. 
“ Why, it'll be worse than it was afore the old man 
died. Oh my! isn’t this a blow right on the head ?” 

“You forget that my child,” said Mrs. Lander, 
“is a joy to compensate for all loss.” 

“That’s true; but then I ain’t her mother, and 
everything was going on so pleasantly. Now all is 
to be given up. It’s enough to grind one’s soul out. 
I shouldn’t wonder if she begrudged me these clothes 
and everything I’ve got. I tell you, Mrs. Lander, 
I'd show fight !” 

“She is a mighty purty gal now, I tell you,” said 
Joshua. “ When that harnsome critter comes into 
her own I shall be an honest man again in spite of 
you, Eunice.” 

“ You never had sense enough to be anything else !” 
sneered Eunice. “ Don’t talk to me.” 

Mrs. Lander was walking up and down the room, 
wringing her hands and tearing them apart in great 
excitement. She was certain now that her midnight 
visit was a reality, and the great struggle, which was 
to leave her guilty or innocent, commenced then. Her 


. first meeting with the child, whom she had so honestly 


believed dead was to leave her an impostor or a 
beggar. She had been poor, and knew how hard 
poverty was ; how it ground down the soul and palsied 
the pride within it ; how men, even good men, despised 
itas a proof of incapacity. 
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No one living, perhaps, had felt the bitterness of 
these facts more keenly than the woman who 
that sumptuous chamber, which now belonged to 
another. No creature living could have found more 
exquisite enjoyment in wealth. For itself and forthe 
power it gave she held it as the great good of life— 
yesterday it had been hers, untrammelled, unques- 
tioned, almost unlimited. In her domestic life she 
was a Sybarite. Every enjoyment of sense was per- 
fect in her organism. Her taste in matters of beauty 


was exquisite. Even now, when she thought of her 


daughter, it was to remember with a glow of pleasure 
how exquisitely lovely she was. Already she dis- 
liked that other girl, the rightful owner. of all the 
wealth which lay around her. Could she surrender 
everything and take up her dependant life again? 
The very thought was hateful. 

She had but an hour to decide in—one little 
hour, and half of it was gone already. 

“What shall I do? What can I do?” she cried, 
appealing wildly to Joshua, who sat watching her 
with kindly interest in his rough face. 

“I don’t know what you are a thinking or 
what you could do, if you wanted to,” he ae 
honestly. “‘ But do what’s right, that’s my advice.” 

The man spoke clearly, earnestly, and with some- 
thing impressive in his manner that arrested Mrs. 
Lander in her walk. She looked him steadily in the 
face a moment, drew a deep breath and her eyes fell 
under his honest gaze. She did not look in Joshua 
Hurd’s face again for many a day after that. 

Slowly and steadily the wc..an paced up and dewn 
the room; she had evidently arrived at some re- 
solve; her step fell firmly on the carpet; her face 
settled into hard: composure. Her bosom no longer 
heaved with sighs or struggled with irresolution. 
She was mistress of the occasion, and for good or 
evil had made up her mind. Eunice watched her 
with sharp, searching glances. 

What was the secret of her emotion? This was 
not the joy of a mother who first hears that her child 
is safe, nor was it altogether distress. Some “me 
gle was going on which racked the woman’s whole 
being. What could it be? 

Eunice was herself greatly disturbed; if Mrs. 
Lander had reigned in the Eunice had been 
even more powerful in the basement. How would 
this change affect her? Would the second-class 
sceptre be wrested from her hand by this. young 
girl? Not without a fight for it. Eunice was de- 
cided on that. As she came to this conclusion a 
railroad whistle cut to her ear. 

‘To be continued.) 
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GOLDEN FAVOURS. 


—_—_+—— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Mrs. Hatsteap left Nannie’s room with a grave 
face, and Hal quitted Evangeline at the piano to éx- 
change a few hasty words with her. 

“Don’t ask me, Hal. I am thoroughly confused 
and puzzled. Nannie is certainly struggling through 
some fierce trial. I cannot obtain a clear explana- 
tion from her. I am positive she does not love 
Monsieur L’Estrange, but that for some reason, 
somehow, it does not strike me as being connected 
with herself. She’s g to force herself to con- 
sent to his suit. I do not think we can help her; 
but I am convinced she has better help than ours. 
I found her on her knees, and I left her with the 
Bible in her hands. It is thoroughly inexplicable. 
Yet, I am positive there is some mystery and this is 
no fanciful trouble. Dear child,'my heart never 
gerne over her so tenderly. Where is monsieur ? 

cannot rid myself of an uncomfortable feeling, as 
though there were some hidden mine under our feet, 
and Nannie were throwing herself away as a sacrifice 
to save its being sprung for our destruction.” 

. . c hat could she have said to give you such an 
ea?” 

‘““It was not what she said, but her looks rather. 
Have we been unkind to the child lately, Hal? 
Have we forgotten her under the fascination of 
others? It’s strange where one gets such im- 
<a I could not shake it off all the time I was 
there. 

“T understand it,” said Hal, suddenly. “TI have 
fought against it all day, except—except when in 
the presence of Evangeline, You were right when 
you said there was an an ism between the two. 
When I am with Evangeline lam angry with Nannie, 
and when I am with Nannie I, sonehow, question the 
sincerity of my love for Evangeline.” 

His. mother raised her eyes and looked at him 
keenly. He could not bear that questioning gaze, 
and colouring deeply went back to Evangeline. 

Nannie was invisible all that day. It was not a 
very genial group, not even when Monsieur Pierre 
came back from town and enlivened them with his 
witty.sayings. 

Monsieur was ill at ease. 

He watched the parlour door and the staircase 
from the upper hall with cicse attention, and was 
evidently a little disconcerted at Nannie’s continued 
absence, and when he took his leave for the night it 
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[THE MEETING AT THE RUSTIC BRIDGE.] 


was with a lugubrious expression, so unnatural for 
his gay, nonchalant countenance that even Mrs. 
Halstead was moved to sympathy with his suspense. 

Evangeline Earle had not looked at him at all nor 
once adi him, or in any way acknowledged his 

resence. 

Monsieur had given her a careless glance, shrugged 
his shoulders, but paid no farther heed to her frigid 
demeanour. 

He went away that night, as I have said, ruefully 
dejected. But early in the morning, almost as soon 
asthe family had left the breakfast-table, he ap- 
peared again with as gay and bright a face as ever. 

“Here comes the impatient lover,” sneered Evan- 
geline to Mrs. Halstead. “Where is the fair lady? 
Ihave not seen her face since the declaration of 
love.” 

“ No one has seen her to-day. Her door was locked 
but she took a cup of coffee from Janet,” said Mrs. 
Halstead, in a troubled voice. 

“ Some people like to appear sentimental. That is 
my aunt Seraphina’s style.” 

Monsieur Pierre came into the parlour with one 
of his most elegant bows, and drawing off an ex- 
quisitely fitting lavender glove, said, with becoming 
impressiveness : 

“Madam, may I ask the favour of seeing Made- 
moiselle O’Brien? Willyou be good enough tosend 
her word I am here ?” 

Mrs. Halstead arose and left the room. 

Hal nervously paced to and fro before the French 
window, evidently meditating a retreat into the 
garden. He had given Evangeline a little gesture, 
requesting her company, and she responded to it by 
rising from her chair and opening the glass door, but 
she still stood with one hand on the door, barring 
the way with her person. 

Standing thus, she met monsieur’s eye and gave 
him one look of desperate rage. 

He returned a glance of calm, authoritative defiance, 
beneath which her haughty face whitened to the 
very lips. 

It was now that Nannie made her appearance. 
Her coming startled every one of them. It seemed 
like the approach of a marble statue, so wan and 
colourless, and exhausted was the fair young face, 
and so slow and listless, and lifeless every move- 
ment. 

Hal checked an exclamation of sorrow. 

Monsieur’s imperturbable face wore a blank expres- 
sion of astonishment, and Evangeline Earle smiled 
exultantly and scornfully as she passed through the 
doorway. 





Hal walked thoughtfully down the garden path, 
not heeding that his lady-love took a seat on the bal- 
cony fronting the French window and commanding a 
view of the door through which Nannie would pass 
on her departure from the parlour, as well as 
possibly allowing her to hear the conversation 
within. 

Monsieur Pierre meanwhile advanced eagerly to- 
wards Nannie. 

“You are ill, mademoiselle. Oh, I grieve to see 
it. Would that I might spare you this trial. Do you 
not come to tell me you will give me the power to 
protect and console you ?” 

“Monsieur L’Estrange, you see how I have 
struggled. I think you will no longer wish for such 
a wife. I think you will not care for my answer at 
all. 

“Nay, nay, you are lovelier, dearer still in your 
sorrow, your-earnest purity, your tenderness of con- 
science. My affection was never more devoted than 
now,” he said, eagerly. 

Nannie sighed heavily. 

“ Monsieur Pierre, I cannot come to a decision. I 
have wrestled with myself, I have prayed for help 
and strength, but I dare not decide yet, unless you 
will take a refusal and let the subject drop.” 

“No, no, you shall have another day, another week 
if you like. You are like a sensitive plant, you are 
frightened at responsibility, you examine so con- 
scientiously into your own heart that you lose all 
calmness, all power of judgment. You shall not be 
startled, my timid dove, nor rudely torn away, my 
beautiful lily. As I cannot lose you I cannot give 
you up. Trust yourself to me, I am strong and 
courageous, let me bear your burdens, let me take 
the responsibility off that drooping frame, but do not 
say no to me now.” 

“Let it be so, then. Who knows what light an- 
other day may bring? To-morrow then,” replied 
Nannie, in a listless, weary tone, turning at once 
towards the door. 

Monsieur bit his lipand made a dissenting gesture, 
but quickly recalled it. 

“J shall wait in hope and try to be patient. 
Good-day, Miss Nannie,” said he as he opened the 
door for her. 

He had not closed it again ere the French win- 
dow swung open and Evangeline Earle swept into 
the room, two crimson spots burning on her other- 
wise pallid cheeks, her eyes glittering like stars. 

“TI give you joy, Pierre L’Estrange,” said she ; 
“you will have so affectionate a bride! What 
strong affection! It is quite affecting |” 
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“You have listened,” said Monsieur Pierre, con- 
temptuously. 

“Yes, and I have seen the poor, puling face, :it 
kooks so much like a happy bride’s. 
“aow, I do, Pierre L’Hstmange, her heart is breaking 
in tearing itself from Hal Halstead.” 

“ Well,” said monsieur, coolly. “ilihave. an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Jdialstead. 1.start swith .a fair 
knowledge. The ladyudees «mot sattemptio.deceive 
me. 

“ And ~yeu:.are deterntined sto.marry cher? “Will 
nothing -¢hange ype?” idemanded she, -in <a eree 


tone. 
; 3; mmot seven ‘Mademeisélic ‘Evangéline 
: senr, coalty 


oe 
Earle; we ad 
“ L the gid 


“weir” 
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‘\ Have »pan «mo «shame—no scompunction .0f ceon- 
scienee?” 

“ What.aquestion fram the lips of smademoisélle, 
the youngdadyarhoretumed myJove vows iniPauis |.tken. 
with suchiferveur,andwhods.to marry this Monsiexr 
llalstead, whem she kas, motenee but - 

utter! 


“ Perhapsiiti isasewell. JA 





be ?” 

“ To-night. 'Dhere'is.a:rustic bridge over a little 
brook imthewreandf sthesgarden yorde 
free from ‘imtration. “Iwill .be there tosnight t after 
nine. Youewillbessure to come,.wan'tyyou?” 


If you domet |: 


that were only so my troubles, I think, were all 
ended.” 
A ‘took came over bis face whieh attracted her. 


Now imdeed 
right to dimpastatilivant thorough 
said Hal. 
“Yeu «shall shave a5 emevendl Beatie, 
;»“cbnt-motfrom 
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some time. [J coomsent. When and verhore..AibAll iit |.stesel intense 
}arese trom 


r. Itissately |.a 


“T will be there;*+replied «monsieur,and: gallantly |Afilled | 
opened the door for -her departure; muhedding tthe }-evil. 


noiseless step gliding away. 

Mrs. Halstead came out from the :sitting-roomeaaiil 
received Monsieur Pierre’s excuses for hisidepaviare. 

Hal accompanied monsieur to town, but made only 
a brief stay. He returned and came directly to his 
mother. 

“T have been thinking of Nannie’s face all the 
time I chave »beenygone,imother. It »wasvacsually| 
frightful! Bhat ochiddomust. not marry |Monsienr| 
Pierre, if ‘it. cost: herosech.a strugglecas ker books 
betrayed. Jocwant to.see ther. (1 must (talk wwith 
her.” 

“ T -amoatfraid: yonsvill »onlysadd to cher unhappi- 
ness, dear-Hal. I have exhausted my own .efforts. 
I am sorely :distressed : amd oentively mystified, and 
yet I cannot help be -lieving that Naunie has gemuime 
cause formher trouble.’ 

“ I\wilkgo tovher,'I wilh:try tofathom thisstrange 
secnet,”;anid he, resolutely. 

And accordingly he went up'to Nannmie’s doorend 
imocked. dt was apenedsimmedintéely,and:« (flush 
for oa amament erossed : the: girl/ssdace When .she:saw 
who her visitor was. 

“T wish:to talk to-you:a-moment, Nannie dear.” 

Her lips moved ‘faintly, tut gave \forth mo «sound. 
She madeardepreeating gesture,and then /hent;her 
head! in assent;amdiled theyway toher room. “When 
there she sank down upon tie;#ofa like» a hélpless 
creature, and.«waited for him ito speak. 

‘Your sstzangesibencerfor) these past days evinces 
csomerevident trouble,;miid distresses us sorely; my dear 
Nannie, and your faeetoday betrayedsucha struggle, 
so much snfferimg emiared «in these ‘two spast : days, 
that | eanuot vefvain from osppedaling 'to~yon to.give 
me your confidence. ‘Nannie, dear ‘Nannie, tell me 
why yourwisinto marry Monsieur Pier: c; whemyeudo 
notdevetkim ? ‘Wihysyou dong:torget:away frem ithe 
love that hasalwayachenished you? Why yoweamnot 
confide-in qyour hd ifriendswwhatever this trouble is 
whicloweighs:soheavilyupom you? . Doyou adtiknow 
we wouldado:anything for your:sake?” 

“Ob, for my»sake. <Itvis:mot forrnryisako!leare,” 
burst: from: Nannie’s trembling ‘lips. 

“ For whose then? for Monsieur Pierse?” 

She shookiher headi impatiently. 

“Tf you would enly confide:in‘me,” : began Hal, 
reproaclifully,:and:a little impatiently. 

“If L only canld,” ejaculated Nannie, owistinlly. 

“ And oprayowhat: hiaaters you 

Nannie’s blue eyes special, failedyas ‘they were 
with tears, while sheosaidpimpetioushy: 

“ ¥Youowill:buangry:if.I tell »you, Hal.” 

“On my honour, no. I promise I willmot, Nannie, 
whateverit isyyousay. What schiaders:your speak- 
ing ?” 

“ Your lov for Evaageline Earle,’ ,” replied Nannie, 
looking gravelyinto: his flushed face. 

“ Ttimeed not,” said’ Hal,.»afiera moment!s réfiec- 


}aronnd 
head. She* 


Hevwwenteup to his own.roem immediately. 
Nammiemet him en the threshold with a -shaw] 
iheramanda «about her 
“extinguished her ‘candle and motioned 
him to follow across the hall, down the servants’ 
staircase,.treading herself as lightly as a fawn. 

As they veached’the back door, and the coo) wind 
‘blew freshly upon their faces, Nannie took ‘his hand 
and whispered : 

* Geme, ‘Hal; walk .quietly but :ewiftly.. (here. \is 
mot a.mement to lese. “We must bei first there.” 

‘She skirted the-gardenaail glided dewn theavrood- 
land paths with.so‘flect a step that Hal coukd:hardiy 
ifoltew her. +He-moted show cavefully she +kept:in the 
shade of the hedge—-how frequently she turned. to 
glance back, .anmd to listen for any sound, -but she 
‘made-no. obserwation. 

A numb-cenvietion of ‘the near approach jof «some 
momentous revelationilay hanging on bis heart. 

Ancexelamation of relief burst from Nannic when 

they gained the rustic bridge whieh spanned.anarrow 
brooklet edged on either side witha thicket, ofaliker 
el overrun swith vimes. 
“Thank heaven, weare in season! I kmew «¢he 
had: motwetont, but] was.afraid heamight be waiting. 
Come here, Hal ;.make yourself place im this tangle 
where-yon willbe secuve from observation /butmear 
eneugh toshearyplainiy. “hey willbe dikely ‘to: sit 
on the bridge.” 

“ Whatrwwild:idea!is:this, Namnie? Whorwilksit on 
this bridge?” 

‘\My dower, and-yaur ‘betrothed,’ replied *Namnie, 
with.a shudder, which Hal could not:helpyrepeating, 
80) filked-with desperate calmness was*the voice. 

‘SHavesdvepping ? ds tat honest?” :eaked, he, :re- 
proachfully. 

“ T believerit..is: your :sdhemn cduty itoilisten,Hal ; 
itis theenlypossible way to learn.the-truth. Hush, 
someone is:coming, hide younself quickly.” 

-Her-vearnest:voicessauk intoa dow whisper, andthe 
hastily foreed rher way into. Senthil 
the ong trailing vines:arountkher. 

Hal burriedly followed herexample. 

All the while they beth reonld «hear | the-steady | tional 
tvamp .of sa vfirm step crackling ithe (dry rbranches 
lying on the: neglectedypath. +Presently «a low ;mel- 
low whistle reame sto them. (Hal \imstinetively 
reached. out :his and vand seized |Namnie’s. ‘The 
branches entirely concealed her face frem shim,brit 
thedand was icy cold. It »was Monsienr Picrre’s 
whistle. No one else eould manage such lear 
thrilling motes. He eame on iindolently sand; care- 
lessly, andsat down on the-bridge,so near thatevery 
rustle of his garments weachet) their ears. 

“So, the fair lady is late.at the trysting~place,”she 
murmured, lightly, istooping to dip +hisshand iinto the 
gurgling water, and -splashing:it invand out with a 
noise which startled:a,sleepy bird :from:his :perch in 





tion. 
“Ah! 
gasping sound which frightened her companion, ‘ 


” cried Nannie, catching her breath witha | zing slowly out of intrusion. 
‘if | I shall have time to arrange my strength. I wonder 


a ‘small maple close beside him,and sent him -whiz- 
“So much the better, 


what sort of tactics she will try this time, the adroit, 
artful creature. Whether it will be one attempt at 
atime, ore tout-ensemble. Ma foi, one need to be 
wary “with such a woman ; but the game lies in my 
wares Fenez, tenez, Pierre L’Estrange.” 

6 fell to whistling agafn, 
acthansiobeal Y 


na quick, imperious 


that of “the owis:anitl bats and 
P chgnaermer reir ante Itrow 
jess‘ beantiful-would:haunt:this ‘disi.al-spo 


ase have 


—— hiak-yer're jesting 


umyyself for —t 
Pierre, that I 


Se 


-Mensienr 

“You havean odd oa 
séile. I came-tfrom )Paris«with -my head and heart 
pearbiethaway bythe*image of the brilliant girl who 
peniided upon me,*responded to my love vows, and yet 
tar, way from me. I found you out; you received 
me with hauteur, and yet’with a hidden tenderness. 
You owned that you loved me, but with the same 
breath you say to me that my hopes are vain, that 
you must marry for wealth, and, once you are mis- 
tress of aluxurious home I am free tocome to you. I 
shall lovér, friend, but iyon must be the wife 
of another. Ma foi! it-was hard, -yet my passion for 
you bore it. I toek-care'to-huntup this fortunate 
gentleman. He took té «moe‘déf-course. When I 
choose to make friends rakways get:them. He is a 
fellow,as simple.as na (owe, rbut ‘honest .and 
I felt for tian when.L-sawihow he-was being 
entrapped, by.a wieis and (yetiT had ansort of 
pride mvyeurgenius. lieved yourstill.” 

“He made ‘a ypangeiaud *threw a showenof! water 
from his hand. 


4 Go on,” saidshe,‘fieretly > “when ‘did it cease ? 


it, mademoi- 


true. 


not tube the dupe of, tke woman a adore, mademoi- 
ae : Yeou;tried: =f 

asithe master. You:t nyour arts orejan 
dalsarreyya0 siso did mytlove.” ne 4 
> She dropped "her face-into:her hand witha low ery 


despair. 
“'Rhatrobbery wasran atimirabl amancenvre ; made- 
méiselle, for these simple people ; ‘but did "you think 
I was noticen-enangh.to #ee mens ae Nowknow 
ROW; Wisevas your coypdemainmig t ho; mainewwas the 
coup -de Goanalitve. 1 ‘I rode over'to Monsienr 
asl heckearried rman nh comm amiis dhe’ judged 
me thevaceredited: messenger. ‘The tiamentls owere 
pat og ware nel -wit than’Isthought. He 
securéda e (your: pretty xplot. 
Dhe dinmonuds ‘were. gone, but serie Wile Sheen = 
sure “was given over to my skeepiug. So T learned 
the secret which had ;puzdled me—why ‘you lated 
—_ and,why :she dostiher :trinketsso myste- 





think: that I mistook your: “motives. Tikuew all the 
“srwelktane be tosmarry/her.”’ ite tt 
e vered , coolly, *ssuppo: i 
were so. Taunts from ryour ' lips) come withvan ill 
grace. Dovyowknow!the proverb aboutgiass houses, 
mademoiselle ?” 
“She flung ont/her-hand-menacingly. 

“ Butriteis mot) entirely true. ‘The :gifl won 
me. She is so pure and true, so inmocent. Blasé 
though a man may be he does not lose’ his\love for 
such, guileless (natures. I thimk my newly kindled 
love forsthis:girl we -have ‘called Namie ‘O'Brien is 
the worthiest sentiment»of «my-tife. I'would: marry 
her if ‘there weremot one shilling to come to‘her.” 





* 








“You have said enough,” pre shrieked his com- 
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panion. “Oh, Pierre, Pierre! and Thave never loved 
you so recklessly, so passionately, so devotedly as 
now at this moment, when youare trampling my heart 
beneath your iron heel. Mon Dieu, there.is ‘no mercy 
in mankind.” 

“How much merty have you shown in your na- 
ture?” cried Monsieur Pierre, dropping instantaneously 
his cool, nonchalant manner, aud speaking in.a deep, 
stern tone. ““Man of the world ‘that ‘I'am, .sélfish, 
frivolous, ‘hollow Jhearted, it may ‘be, it ‘makes me 
shudder t to think of ‘this wicked, shameful plot you 
have carried out,’ {f not ‘ofiginated—ch ine” an 
hononrable young man, too thivalrows'inUhis nattre |‘ 
to doubt the fair seoming of your cape ied 
persecuting, as well as defiandiug, a por ors 
creature like ey yw Nannie, enabling lessly 
on the most sacred f of ‘the aman you love. 
Mon Dieu! mademoisélie. “Do you woniter‘that the 
mask has ? “I'fancy that I‘have.bean “under 
the spell éf.a witked, however beantifdl, woman.” 

‘She iisteniéd to these rapidhymttered words cowered 
down; grovelling in the wetguassgesping for breath, 
and beating ber delicate:palms into the damp carth. 

“Pierre, (Pierre, havermerey! [I-vannot, aw iit. 
Give meibaek your loveyaud 1ét; deave 
them. Lwili forget everything iif ‘you will, givome 
back yourlove!” 

Hervabje¢t: despair moved his pity. 

“Rise wise, made mousdlie. It is “too tate now. It. 
avas' you whoigoad oak shus/plainiy. There 
is but one’ thing tovberdone ‘to amake the dest. of othe, 
-presént cireumstances.” 

Shevaroseto Iher feet; shook’ herself ‘free fitom-the. 
passionate ognief » witich clad “gained ithe »momentary 
away, and asked,! ina teeld vdice : 

“You do not mean'to expose the secret yon ‘holt! 
then. Wowiutendthat1 should anergy this avan. I 
think.Lsee,youy,plan. Sineerityis vag tata oy ifor you 
to obtain tire «whole fortume to jou same) 
willing that. shonkd slare the bali.” 

“Precisely. Youmeed have-no, fears. .I swish the, 
young fellow-safely out from.my ath. -It is for any 
interest .thet-he.should,marry you,and leave the way 
free'for.me,to teach her, how to love.me. ‘No claims 
shall. be urgedynoseorets. divulged untilyouaresafely 
mazried,”” p 

“T suppose I mustthank yeu forso much 
said she, presently, choking down a sob; 
eters" Her voiee dailing, she. could, get:no farther. 

“ And yet what?”.asked MensieuriPierne, ina care-| 
less,. curious tone. 

She roused herself.and answered in aowild, vindie- 
tive weice, which made even.this eool~brained, non- 
chalant Frenchman shrink. 

“And yet Iam tempted‘ratherto plungea’ dagger! 
into-your ‘heart, I hate you ra and I love ‘you-so, 
Pierre I'Estrange. Beware how ‘you guad me “too, 
far™ 

“You will"be calmer ‘to-morrow. ‘This thorough 
explanation will be «a relief to both ofus. Ihave savetl 
you from Mr.'Dacus‘Rarté’s persecution. He deesnot 
know what T’have' learned, for he “@id‘not*touch -the 
papers. But T,got-out vf him when'‘the it ‘begatr'to 
pass yonoff for lis lost-nieee, and also ‘his ‘intention 
to from you after your marriage a settled an- 
nuity. Istopped dil’that by threatening to 








prosecute 
him "io his‘deception. You‘will ‘be comfortablevand |: 


happy ‘by-ané+by, madeniiselle. ‘Your’ beatity-and 
tact ‘will secure for ;you the "homage ‘your ‘nature 
craves. You will learn to endure, if not-délore, ‘your 
Lasband, aud we shall’be:on “the best of terms,-mon 
ami.’ 

“T will try to thiikso. ‘But*you must never #sk 
me to-entlure tis gitl. Tomy dying day I shall hate! 
—hate—hate'her! 

The words ‘were hissed vindi¢ctively through ‘the 
grating teeth as she suidenly rushed away. 

Monsienr shuddered, and:so did‘the twohiddentlis- 
teners cowering there beneath’ the grape-vines. 

“Yow are df an ‘Italian. msther, one can’ read “that. 
Her hot, ‘fiery blood outruns ‘the thinner current of 
the French father. ‘But!I shall°tdke care’ to iuard 
my dove‘from yourjanpry ” muttered ‘Monsieur 
Pierre:as he slowly fdllowed’her fierce’ flight. 

The last echo of “their 8 had ‘diet away 
when Hal Halstead liftetl ‘Nannie ‘from ‘her ‘uncom- 
fortable position,amiremerged-imto the pale light of 
the twinkling stars. 

He could seo.that her face was wet witha flood of 
tears. 

“Hal, dear Hal,“do you forgive me? Do you 
wonder’ that I have suffered under all this kuow- 
ledge? that I could not bring myself to love her as 
you wished, nor to. undeeeive you in your fatal illu- 
sion?” 

“M ie, my blessed Nannie,” ejaculated 
Hal. folie what a fatal snare have you saved me. 
Hho pe rans en now. It ‘was. the ve of aaa 

acal eau See | eas namo 9 OY 
mind, which, fascinated and, bewildered me. I was 
conscious all’ the while of an uphealthy ‘excitement 





in‘her presence, a morbid nervousness daring her 
absence. So different from the pure and ennobling 
dffection have felt for‘you; Nannie. Oh, What a 
light'breaks upon ‘me. I know. why'Monsieur Pierre's 
proposal of mafriage diseoncerted me so. But'l 
cannot tell -yon ‘now all ‘that‘has rushed upon'me 
listeriing to'this iifamous disclosure. I blush ‘for 
‘my own’ biintiness. I nmust yprove*myself worthy of 
you before I dare to-ask ‘you to love me, ‘to give 
me in Teturnfor my devoted affection this precious 
‘hand. lantfree now. *This*beautiful intpostor ‘has 
no claim upon me. She is not Evangéline Earle— 
eae is'‘no ‘Bvangéline atiall. “No-matter if 
‘there be. miniliis settled, for I love you, Nannie. 
|yeiegeand no'éther that Imust: marry, if‘yeu ‘will 
ive mesanil-retarn: nty wffeetion.” 

‘ung ‘to this: arm “trenibling,*and weeping 

‘silently. 

“You cannot be in earnest, Hal,” she “faltered at 
last. “ You do not mean that you would forego that 
noble fortune, ,your dougsprotracted expectations, 
the great good, themoble charities you have planned, 
all forthe sake ofvappoorAvieudiess girl like Nannie 
O’Brien ?” 

“Lf -yournvill -onkyfongive my stupidity—my blind- 
ness; if you will only take.imy foolish, stumbling 
heart in your keeping. Nannie, beloved one, you 
shall soon have proof of my sincerity.” 

“Bat, “Hal, this Dvangéeline Latle, the true 
—— may yet beéfound.* ‘You may meet her, 
and then——” 

“ Tawill initroduee'her tozmy precious Namnie:as a 
*woithy éxouse for ‘the ‘non-filfilmetit ‘of the pro- 
gramme. Bubreally, darling, 1 believe Evangeline 


; Earle is a: » myth, vas’ the pseudo ‘oue as proved a 


delnéion.” 

6 Youvare mistaken, \Hal, ” said Nannie, slowly, but 
impressivély. ~= re! Earle oissnot:anapzth. 
She isa hiving reali 

“ Avevyourcertain, jannie ¥? 

7 Those i is mot.asingle doubt of it.” 

‘Il am sorry, ‘Nery-+sorry., -Batit -~willnot salter 
things. Idsuave come to «eee .there are some things 
more binding ,npen.anan’s<leneur than any will of 
~another.. She ean-elaim*the whole if she: please, 





||- but, Nannie, I ,cammot forego .your love, your -help, 


your eqmfortingypresence. 1 cannot marry Evange- 
.line Earle.” 

Nannie was still weeping tears of joy and thanks- 
giving,’but she ventured now, softly : 

“Hal, dear Hal, I think you will change your 
qmaind. “Yourwill-marry ‘her, Iam eertain.” 

‘“Nannie,. foolish Nannie, do not-mention the name 

ain.” 

“That T.must, Hal. ‘It is youn who are foolish, 
‘and’ stil] ‘blind aucstnpid. § Ob, Hai, Pid, ‘the trne 
‘Pvangetine ‘Larle—do you notisee, do you not guess? 
— itis wonderfi? to‘-know: you ‘have: already fulfilled 
the »will of Mr. Allen, ou have ‘protected and 
Cherishedher—even now you have promised to marry 
her. ‘Oh, it'is‘beantifal; 'f aim so-happy:” 

Hal seized her two hands, ant, bending’down, 
meeretl into iret fave; trying #to rear its -expressivu by 
thesstarlight. ‘His broad: chest heaved, his-eyvs ran 
vover with heartfelt tears. 

“You do: not meam—you ‘cannot mean——” »he 


Ttheve albthe 
provis. ‘They were only copies that woman. stole 
ffromeame, + ]/laidetixemeinihoroway tosprove! herguilt, 
herskmowledge ofonyy truc mami and nights. My 
father’s good mamelis wighted *too, now that I sam 
able toassume it. Ob, -Lewonder if my exgel mother 
ileoks down.uponmy happiness.” 

She was folded. closely in dialsrarms:in -one,great 
burst. of solemn thanksgiving. 

‘““My Evangeline fours precious Evangeline, heaven 
amaanke mo -worthy of-ye 

There;was.a dong oa agitated, but joyful consnl- 
\tation in Mrs. Halstead’s:bendoir until late into the 
night. ‘The :astonishment asthe -marvellous -stery 
related sto:her ‘was-only equalied by her-delight, lt 
had been equally truesin -herease;that while their 
brilliant guest had obtained a, :peculiar. influence over 
her there;had been bexeath it an-uneasy dread.and 
conviction, of deception. It was a,great relief through 
all the indignation to know that things were to,.go 
baek to their old and peaceful and quietly happy 
course. 

“Nannie to-belhappy and Hal happy,and no other 
Evangeline but the dear little,gixl ,;whose. pet name 
had. been so longvaceepted for.her trme.one. What 
more could she, ask? 


“Lido, (Oh, afalitherc’smo doubt. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

‘Monsizur Pierre arrived in due-season the next 
morning. Hal had been absent at -breakfast, and 
“Mrs.. Halstead had.exeused his absence to her guest by 
quietly remarking that her son had been called to 





town on important business; Nannie appeared in his 


‘place, and the three ladics-sat ‘down to the pleatiful 
meal in ratherawkward ‘sileuee. She who had passed 
so'long as Evangeline Earle raised ‘her eyebrows, 
and glanced ‘euriously into her face, when Nannie 
entered. The edlm content of the lips, the radiant 
happiness of the blue eyes, startled a’ vague unea- 
siness in ‘the’ heart of the usurper. A second glance 
was’ still more perplexing. She took a more cautious 
survey of Mrs. Haistead’s face, and finding it grave 
and formal, she lowered her eyes, and proceeded to 
discuss ‘the ‘contents ‘of her coffee-cup ‘in'a careless 
and preoecupied: manner. 

‘Swift'ns a lichtning flash dertedithisquery through 
that subtle mind : 

“What have'they discovered’? Something sarély, 
it'‘may ‘be ‘everything! If I ean see ‘Hal Ishdll 
‘know 'by ‘the ‘first look ‘from his honest eyes,and I 
‘shall knowhow! to. steer:my course.” 

‘And therefore she was tle first tomeet Hal, on the 
‘veranda, swhen ihe ‘sprang ‘from ‘his foaming horse, 
justas Monsienr ‘Pierre rode leisurely up.the.avenue. 

“ Goodsmorning, Hal; you ‘have :stélen.a march on 
Aurora ‘hersélf. “Did you ride off ‘before ‘the ‘stars 
had, paled, and do yonu:come'with the ‘fairy talisman 
plucked ‘from the daisy, on whose dew-gemmed 

breast fell the \first ,»sunbeam ?” asked she, ‘inher 
or voice; ‘lifting those’ lustrous maguetic:¢yes 
to his. 

Tal! lel Dreaded ‘this mecting’more than he-would 
have cared to own to Nannie. An absurd trepidation, 
haunting ‘fear, hadheng overhim. What if that 
singular fascination of'hers should -stilVhave power 
over lim’? 

He ‘half shuddered now, and was a little pale, in 
spite of ‘the ‘flush of ‘exertise. “But with one *brave 
effort he\lodlkred “mp defiar ty ‘into “er face,/and ‘lis 
heart ‘leaped ‘exnltanthy ‘9 “find ‘that'the charm was 
broken ; ‘that jhe was al‘~toamect her “first: seductive 
smile with cold contem jt. 

lt:was her turn to.grow pallid. "There-came ‘a 
gray, dead look over her whole ‘faee, her lips were 
compressed‘in grin ‘but-impotent resistance, :bereyes 
were almost Jurid ‘beneath ‘their gathering, black 
despair and angry lightning, end then faded into 
lustrous apathy. 

“ Tt.is all over then,” said she, in-a ‘hard, stern 
voice. 

“Tt.is‘all over, Elise Larent. I have juat come 
from Mr. Dacus Harle, who has made,a full eanfession. 

The solicitor and executor-of Mr. Allen arein'full 
possession of the facts.” 

“Ts there anything farther forme to:hear ?” asked 
she, in stony calmness. “I suppose it is hopeless to 
appealto’the dffection you have: professed’for ameé ?” 

“Quite hopeless, .Mademeiselle Larent. I “was 
a‘listener to-your conversation with Monsieur Pierre 

at the bridge last night,” replied Hal, sternly. 

A glint of‘fire sparkled:acress the dead blackness 
of‘herveye. 

“Ah! then my fall brings.a friend-along with me 
—hereihe comes, I will wait.and witness monsieur’s 
reception of his lady love’s answer ‘to his:ardent 
suit.” 

Sheactually-smiled with those.cold, pale lips,.and 
swept.away with.majestic tread towards the parlour. 

Hil lodked. after her with a.shudder, and a great 
overwhéluiing sense of deliverance froma horrible 
snare. 

He had mo:time for reflection then, however, for 
“Monsieur Pierre, lifting his hat with his inimitable 
grace, had.passed into the house. 

And Hal knew it was his place to be there, and 
oud this duty he was brave and as-strong as.a young 

ion. 

Monsieur Tierre took but one look at. Nannio’s 
cheerful countenance and sprang eagerly to her side. 

“Your doubts are ended, yeur grief has passed,” 
he-said, joyously. “Oh, Mademoiselle Nannie, you 
will make.me happy, I, read it in.your eye.” 

Nannie blushed aad locked down, too confused ‘for 
thenmement to. reply. There was'no need, for Hal 
came forward end answered for her: 

“ Monsieur ‘Pierre, for once your fine\penetration 
has been‘deecived, Miss Harle, my betrothed wife, 
desired me to give you this answer. Since she is to 
marry me first in three weeks from this day you 
will ypereeive that there is no hope for Monsieur 
Pierre L'Hstrange.” 

Monsieur turned round quickly. 

“Miss Earle, na foi! there is a mistake. It is 
Miss. Nannie I love.” 

“Miss Nannie and Evangeline Harle are one and 
the same.person. You do not,need this information, 
monsieur. You have known it ever since your de- 
termination to win her by such false and dishonour- 
able ‘means. Speak to him, Nannie darling. Let 
him understand your sentiments beyond a doubt.” 

‘Monsieur Pierre,” said Nannie, “I cannot marry 
you because I love Hal, and because,I was at the 
bridge last night.” 





A stified oath escaped from monsieur’s Hip. “His 
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easy grace and nonchalance for once failed him in his 
hour of need. He looked far more crestfallen and 
guilty than the pallid, but calm and stately woman 
who stood confronting him with a sarcastic smile. 

Mechanically he picked up his hat, and stumbled 
towards the door. 

“Wait a moment, Pierre,” said a clear, musical 
voice; “misery loves company. I am going too.” 

“ Where ?” asked Hal, stepping to her side with 
his purse in his hand. “Mr. Dacus Earle positively 
refuses to see you again. Where will you go ?” 

“ Anywhere. It does not matter. I shall not starve, 
nor beg. You must pay me the compliment of be- 
lieving my Wits too sharp for that.” 

“ You have acted in the most unprincipled manner, 
but I am too happy now to cherish resentment against 
anyone. I have compassion for your youth and sex. 
I beg you to reform your conduct, to purify your heart 
from its unscrupulous ambition. Take this. If you 
be 
us.” 
He laid the purse in her hand, bowed gravely, and 
turned back to Nannie, who was weeping silently her 
tears of mingled joy and pain. 

Monsieur Pierre walked slowly out to the horse he 
had left champing at the riding-post. 

“ Le diable !” muttered he; “so this is the ending 
of my fine hopes, and my prospective fortune.” 

“ And of mine!” said a grave, steady voice beyond 


him. 

He turned to find Elise Larent, with shawl and 
bennet on, waiting in the walk, 

The marbly white, statuesque face was still surpas- 
singly lovely. He checked the angry exclamation 
rising to his lips, and looked at her earnestly. Just 
then a momentary tremor crossed her lips. The white 
eyelid fluttered ; the first tear shed that day slipped 
through the dark eyelash and rolled down her cheek. 

“Pierre,” said she, “ it is better to be honest and 
virtuous ; I commence life anew from this day.” 

Monsieur L’Estrange threw the bridle over his 
arm, and walked along beside her out from the 
avenue and the home of the Halsteads. 

It recalled their first meeting. How passionately 
he loved her then. How sure he was at that time, 
and how certain now of the power he held over that 
powerfully gifted and passionately tender-hearted 
woman. What a superb woman she would make if 
her words were true. If, indeed, from that day she 
were honest and virtuous. 

The sternness of his face softened. He turned 
with a quick, vehement gesture. 

“ Mon ami,” said he, “let us help each other. Let 
us begin anew, as yousay. Will you be my wife 
now ?” 

She trembled, cast one wild, beseeching look into 
his face, and cried : 

“ Pierre, Pierre, it is cruel to mock me.” 

“T do not mock you. I speak far more earnestly 
than is my wont. Marry me, and we will go back to 
France. We are both children of the sunny soil. 
We will learn to find the true happiness. What do 
you say, mon ami? it is right we should console each 
other.” 

She had sternly held to her composure and 
imperial will until now. But the rock was rent at 
last, and a perfect storm of sobs and tears followed. 

It was a long time before she had grown calm 
enough to answer coherently. Monsieur’s increasing 
tenderness of tone and look perhaps aided in restor- 
ing her. At length she laid both her hands in his, 
and said, with a faltering voice and downcast eyes: 

“ If you will take me, Pierre, I will try to make 
you happy.” 

Monsieur kissed her hand. And tender-hearted 
Nannie, leaning fondly on Hal’s arm at that moment, 
might have spared her pity for the defeated and 
humiliated couple. It was the fairest-omened hour 
of all their lives. They were humbly seeking for an 
object which would not crumble in their very grasp. 
They were preparing to build upon a foundation 
which would not be washed from under their feet. 

And se they went on together, not this time into 
the dubious shade, the secret trysting-place, but 
fearlessly out into the broad moonday and the 
widening highway. 

There let us leave them. They were happy, in 
their way, in their sunny French home, and better 
and worthier people than those who had known 
them best could ever have believed. 

Mr. Dacus Earle never saw them again, but Madame 
Seraphina, visiting Paris years afterwards, hunted 
them up, and sent back an account which greatly re- 
joiced the hearts of Hal Halstead and his pure and 
noble wife. 

Poor Mr. Dacus never realized his great expecta- 
tions. He made his appearance very humbly, and 
readily won the forgiveness of nis visce, piaintively 
insisting that he meant no wrong-—thet he had 
searched and searched for his brother's chi'<, and 
only urged the false claim of the French girl when 


in need in the future come again, or send to 





he was convinced of the death of the true Evange- 
line. 

It was in hunting up the various relics scattered 
in the neighbouring jewellers’ establishments, the 
works of his father’s hand»like the wedding-ring of 
Nannie’s mother, that he took the violent cold which 
resulted in fever and ultimately in hisdeath. Nannie 
watched over his sick-bed as faithfully as a daughter, 
and received his dying blessing. 

Tanglewood ed into other hands, and Madame 
Seraphina, as I have said, strayed away to her 
favourite France, 

And Mr. Allen’s will was carried out even more 
thoroughly than he had anticipated. A happy lot 
indeed was that of Hal and Nac 
blest ; the willing almoners of a generous. fortune, 
many and many # desolate orphan and needy sufferer 
had occasion to bless and revere the character of 
Evangeline Earle. 

THE END. 








SCIENCE. 


Mr. WHEATSTONE has demonstrated that the elec- 
tric spark of our machines does not last the millionth 
part of a second. 


THE bells of the Paris ernamental clocks are com- 
posed seventy-two parts by weight copper, 26°56 
tin, 1°44 iron. - 

VeLocity or Sounp.—Chladui found that the 
velocity of sound was from ten to fifteen times as 
great in wood asin air. In metals the velocity is be- 
tween four and sixteen times that of air. 

New Move or Maxine Gas.—A new method for 
manufacturing gas, by introducing petroleum with 
lime water into the retorts when charged with coal, 
has been patented. It is claimed that the cost of the 
gas is 30 or 40 per cent. less than when made with 
coal only. 

PLATINIZED CoprER VEsseLs—Platinized copper 
vessels are being introduced into Europe, for pur- 
poses where heretofore those made entirely of platinum 
have been employed. The former are said to be 
fully as safe and reliable for containing strong acids 
as the latter, and are of course very much cheaper. 

Gases In Mines.—Some idea may be formed of 
the rapidity with which the inflammable gases in 
mines pour forth by an example or two:—On one 
occasion, at Seaton-Delaval, 4,900 cubic feet of gas 
were evolved in three minutes. At Hebburn Colliery, 
where the process was continuous, about 1,500 cubic 
feet of explosive mixture were formed in two hours. 


Ir is found that when beats of sound are fewer 
than 10 or more than 70 per second they are disagree- 
able, but not to the extent of producing discord. Beats 
frem 10 to 70 per second may be regarded as the 
source of all discord in music ; the maximum of @is- 
sonance being attained when about 30 beats are pro- 
duced per second. 

Poisons.—A work just published by Drs. Tardieu 
and Roussin gives some curious details respecting the 
various toxical substances employed by murderers 
from 1851 to 1862. Arsenic was used in 232 instances, 
phosphorus scraped off lucifer matches in 170, sul- 
phate of copper in 77, verdigris in 38, sulphuric acid 
in 30, cantharides in 23, opium in 6, and hellebore in 
6. Eighteen other substances “are only represented 
by insignificant figures.” In one very remarkable 
case foxglove was the agent employed. 


Tue StyLociossus Muscrz.—Haller attempted, 
in reading the Zneid aloud, to count the number of 
letters he could pronounce in a minute. Finding he 
could pronounce 1,500, among which the R, accord- 
ing to his statement, requires ten successive contrac- 
tions of the styloglossus, he affirms that a muscle can 
contract and relax itself 15,000 ‘times in a minute; 
and as the time of relaxation is as long as that of 
contraction, each contraction requires about1-30,000th 
of a minute, or 1-500th of a second to go from the 
brain to the styloglossus muscle. 

MartTin’s ANcHors.—It has been deemed advis- 
able to replace two 72 cwt. anchors, carried at present 
by H.M.S. Pallas, with two of Mr. Martin’s self-cast- 
ing anchors <f ‘etter holdine powers, and weighing 
but 52 cwt. each. These a....13 have just under- 
gone the Admira.ty test in s mwst satisfactory way. 
Both anchors were placed uuder the hydraulic ma- 
chine, and the Admiralty maximum proof (48 tons) 
was brought to bear upon them without the slightest 
permanent deflection being exhibited after the strain 
was removed. At the request of the patentee 50 per 
cent. over the Admiralty standard proof was then ap- 
plied, the strain upon the anchors then being increased 
to 65 tons, or equal to the et we | test by the Ad- 
muiralty uf a 95 cwt. anchor. The deflection, with the 
strain on the anchor, in this instance, was three- 
tentks of an inch on both arms, but on the strain being 


annie, blessing and 


removed the iron resumed its normal position, leav- 
ing again no permanent deflection. ‘This strain is 
equal to that given to an ordinary Admiralty pattern 
anchor of 95 cwt. The anchors were afterwards sub- 
mitted in Mr. Martin's presence to the severest pos- 
sible form of “ fire” proof, with results equally satis- 
factory to those which attended the hydraulic tests. 
The arms were taken out of the shanks, placed i 
separate fires, and heated to a low red heat. 

from the fires, each section of the anchors which had 
been subjected to the greatest strain was scraped, filed 
over, and sprinkled with water, and then most scru- 
pulously examined by the master smith and his as- 
sistants to ascertain whether there existed any sign 
of yg hr cracks, flaw or defect of any kind in 
the metal. Not the least imperfection of any kind 
could be detected,and the anchors were then declared 
accepted for service. Admirals Sir Thomas Palsey, 
KCB. George G. Wellesley, and the chief officials 
of the dockyard were present at the trials. 


Tue Earra’s Execrrictry.—M. Matteucci has 
found that if the surface of the earth at different alti- 
tudes be connected by a conductor a constant current 

sof electricity will flow from the lower to the higher 
—_ the intensity of the current increasing with the 
‘erence of the altitudes, Thus between Florence 
and Turin the deflection of the galvanometer from 
the current passing Rg it was from 165 to 20 deg. ; 
between Pontedera and Volterra from 20 to 25 deg. ; 
and Sasenies Seow oternrney neees. anit 0 
deg. Atmospheric changes, ever, of course 
the effects, as do also diversities of latitude and geo- 
logical formation. The aurora borealis and the varia- 
tions of terrestrial magnetism are supposed 
an intimate relation with this distribution of electrical 
conditions. 

GuNPOWDER PRESERVED IN A Rock ror One Hun- 

h wae bl . re powder has ie 
the ecayable nature gun: n 
brought to light, says the Oban Times, in the quarries 
here the other day. On the estate of Ballachulish 
there are two veins of slate, the west being the first 
opened, but it was ceased about one hundred years 
since. Mr. Pitcairn, the lessee, began the old quarry 
again a few years since, and the other day the men 
came upon an old bore with @ woollen rag in its 
mouth. The workmen are interested in every frag- 
ment of antique remains, and they searched the bore 
and found that it contained powder, which, when 
brought out and exposed to dry, took fire like any 
other powder. It isnow believed that the part of the 

where these remains were found has not been 
worked for the last one hundred and fifty years. 


WATERWORKS IN Sarptn1a.—Recently the in- 
auguration of the waterworks constructed te 
supply with water the town of Cagliari, the capital 
of Sardinia, took place with much pomp, amid 
general rejoicings. One of, the objects of the ex- 
tensive aqueduct conve the indispensable ne- 
cessary of life is to fe the fountains of the 
city, which number 200 in all, and are distant from 
one another about 180 ft. At a signal given by the 

refect the water commenced to fill the large central 
in or reservoir communicating with the different 
conduits laid through the streets. The works iv 
connection with this important undertaking were 
commenced in 1862, oar the expenses were de- 
frayed by a local tax levied upon the householders 
in a manner somewhat similar to that in vogue 
among ourselves. The principal storage reservoir 
is situated at a distance of thirteen miles from Cag- 
liari, and has an area of fifty acres. It contains when 
full 650,000,000 gallons of water, and the company 
who received the concession are bound by virtue of 
their agreement to furnish to the inhabitants, the 
public establishments, and the harbour, 130,000 gal- 
lons per day from June to November, and threo 
times this quantity during the rest of the year. By 
the same agreement the city is bound to pay tle 
company per annum 10,0002 during the first thirty 
years, 8,000/. during the second, and 5,0002. during 
the third. The formal part of the inauguration was 
brought to a close by M. Simmelkjoa, on the part of 
the company, delivering into the hands of the pre- 
fect the keys of the reservoir. 


Tue temperature of a forest is lower than that 
around it, but higher than that immediately sur- 
rounding; the mean temperature of the trees 
appears to be that of the surrounding air ; 
but changes take place much less rapidly in 
the trees, especially in the trunks. The pheno- 
mena of vegetation do not to nence 
the temperature, for the leaves do not differ scarcely 
from the air; one singular Property of forests has 
been noticed, that they protect and to leeward 
from hail; the hail becom: 


b es bess and less as it pene- 
trates the forest, soon and is not reproduced 





ceases, 
for some distance from the leeward edge 
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(DR. LIVINGSTONB, THE AFRICAN EXPLORER. ] 


DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Like Captain Cook, Mungo Park, Bruce, and a host 
of other distinguished and intrepid explorers and dis- 
coverers, the name of David Livingstone has become 
a household word throughout the civilized world, and 
one that will be carried down to posterity, holding 
not only a high position in volumes of scientific 
reseafch, remarkable travels and geographical dis- 
coveries, but obtain a still wider and more lasting 
fame by filling a page or two in every school-book 
and infants’ manual, and distant generations will learn 
to lisp his name ere they have learned to speak. 

All will remember the furore that was created on 
his return, a few years since, after a long absence in 
Africa ; how he was jéted by the learned societies, 
the great and noble, and the avidity with which the 
great publishers offered thousands of pounds for the 
record of his travels, then unwritten ; and again how, 
when the book was written, with what rapidity it 
was disposed of. Alas! that we should have to re- 
cord the dismal fate of this distinguished man—a fate, 
to judge from that of so many of his predecessors, that 
seems almost inseparable from African exploration. 

In Livingstone we found the zeal of the Christian 
missionary united with the ardour of the explorer; 
and for a period of nearly thirty years he traversed 
the African Continent with his Bible in one hand and 
his rifle in the other. The object of his existence has 
been to open up the interior of Africa to commerce, 
civilization, and religion, though the difficulties of his 
mission surpassed the labours of Hercules. Never- 
theless, surmounting all obstacles, for, like Napoleon, 
he knew not the meaning of the word impossible, he 





has made remarkable additions to our geographical 
knowledge of that continent ; he has discovered vast 
inland seas, chains of mountains, and a waterfall 
which dwarfs Niagara. His chef deuvre, however, 
was to have been, and, had he been spared, would in 
all probability have been, his last expedition. He was 
depated by the Royal Geographical Society to solve 
the great problem of geography, the true source of 
the Nile, and to settle the acrimonious and unhappy 
dispute between Captains Burton and Speke. 

In the year 1858 Burton and Speke discovered 
Lake Tanganyika, which the former declared pro- 
bably flowed northward, and was thus the real head 
of the Nile. Speke, on the contrary, maintained that 
his Victoria Nyanza was the source of that river, and 
expressed his opinion that the Tanganyika drained 
towards the south. The altitude of the latter lake 
they determined to be 1,844 feet ; but if this be cor- 
rect it is absolutely impossible, judging from the 
altitudes determined by Sir Samuel Baker, that it can 
have any connection whatever with the Nile. To 
decide the dispute it therefore became necessary to 
send out an expedition to determine the watershed 
of that part of Central Africa; and it was in this 
splendid enterprize that Dr. Livingstone was 
dispatched. 

The plan laid out for his expedition was to ascend 
the Rovuma river, to examine the northern end of 
his own Lake Nyassa, to explore the country be- 
tween that and the Tanganyika, and on arriving »t 
the latter lake to build boats and proceed to its 
northern end, so as to discover really in what direv- 
tion its waters flow. If he found the lake draining 
towards the south it would be evident that it could 
have no connection with the Nile, but if he disco- 


vered it flowing towards the north there would ‘hen 
be no doubt of its being the source of that mer. 
But while the most sanguine hopes were entertained 
that success would crown his labours we have re- 
ceived the appalling intelligence that the gallant 
explorer has been added to the number of brave men 
who have fallen victims to African savagery. 

The following is the best and most lucid account 
of this sad, sad story that we have met with : 

The report of his death was brought to Zanzibar 
in December last by nine Johanna men, who had 
been employed on the expedition as baggage porters. 
Their story was plausible enough, though great 
doubts have since been cast on their veracity. The 
party is stated to have left the western shore of the 
Nyassa, and entered a district haunted by the Ma- 
zite, a tribe of wandering Zulus. Dr. Livingstone’s 
escort was reduced to twenty by deaths, desertions, 
and dismissals. As they approached the scene of 
the asserted tragedy the Doctor, as usual, led the 
way, his body-guard of a few faithful negroes fol- 
lowing, while his Johanna porters were far in the 
rear. Suddenly, a band of the Mazite appeared, and 
instantly came on to the attack. Ali Moosa, the 
chief of the porters, who tells the story, says that 
as the Mazite came on with a rush Dr. Livingstone 
fired, and killed two of his savage assailants; his 
boys also fired, but did no execution. In the mean- 
time Moosa had nearly come up with them, and con- 
cealing himself behind tree was about to fire, when 
Dr. Livingstone was stricken down by a blow from 
an axe, which came from behind, and nearly decapi- 
tated him. Seeing his leader fall, Moosa did not 
then betray himself by firing, but fled along the path 
he had come. His Johanna friends threw down 
their loads and fled with him into the deeper forest, 
where they concealed themselves. As night came 
on they crept from their hiding-place and sought 
their baggage, but it was gone. They then stole to- 
wards the spot where Dr. Livingstone lay dead. In 
front of him were the Mazite whom he had killed, 
while four or five of his faithful boys were scattered 
about their leader’s corpse. A grave was dug, the 
body was buried, and the Johanna men made their 
way back to the coast, whence they were sent on to 
Zanzibar. These are the chief features of the sad 
story. 

Ou the receipt of this mournful intelligence Dr. 
Seward, our acting consul at Zanzibar, and Dr. Kirk, 
the vice-consul, who accompanied Dr. Livingstone on 
his Zambesi expedition, proceeded to Quiloa, a port 
on the mainland, in order to institute inquiries among 
the Nyassa traders, whereby the truth might, if pos- 
sible, be elicited. The result of these inquiries, and 
the evidence of travellers both at home and abroad 
who are acquainted with the Johanna people, afford 
us those rays of hope to which we still cling. 

Dr. Seward says that the information he has ob- 
tained tends to throw discredit on the entire story. 
The Nyassa traders express their belief that when 
Dr. Livingstone was about to enter what was known 
to be a Mazite-haunted country the nine Johanna 
men deserted him, and invented the story of his 
murder to screen themselves from punishment, and 
to obtain sympathy from the people on the coast. 
Moosa, who is rather more intelligent than the 
majority of his race, is well known to some of the 
members of the Zambesi expedition, to which 
he and some of his friends were attached. We 
believe that all who have ever come in contact 
with these Johanna people unite in describing them 
as infamous liars, on whose word no reliance what- 
ever can be placed, while Moosa himself—who says 
he saw Dr. Livingstone fall—is described as the 
“ prince of liars.” His superior intelligence only as- 
sists the lying propensities of his nature to @ more 
cunning application, though he does not always 

escape detection. It is, therefore, obvious that we 
should hesitate before we give up Dr. Livingstone 
for dead simply on the evidence of these Johanna 
people. 

They all agree in stating that the Doctor was 
killed by a single gash across the neck, and that they 
buried him; but there are glaring inconsistencies in 
other parts of their story It is by no means impro- 
bable that on this occasion they maj have exhibited 
a weakness for which they have credit—viz., that of 
deserting their leader and inventing a story about 
his death. This story once coined, it is usually re- 
peated around the camp-fires at night until each has 
learnt it by heart, and thus uniformity is secured in 
the tale which each may be called upon to tell. If, 
as they assert, Dr. Livingstone be really dead, why, 
it is asked, did they not bring back some relic which 
should authenticate their statement? And as they 





assert that some of the Doctor’s faithful negroes also 
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escaped; why have they not found their way to the 
coast, as. well as the Johanna people, to confirm the 
tale? These considerations buoy us withsome. hope 
that Dr. Livingstone, has not at this time met the 
tragio.end that.has. before been reported of , him, but 
that. he is even now prosecuting. his task in the in- 
terior, if he benot.actually on the Tanganyika. Should 
he be-alive some months naust. necessarily elepse,be- 
fore we.can.hear from.him, unless some. chaace Arab 





trader should be passing,.on his: way to the.coast., 

We mast.confess, however, that the probabiliti as 
are against our-hopes. Dr. Kirk, the companion. of 
Livingstone, does not conceal his.belief in the story 
which the)Johanza men. have told him. There. is 
no man who is more thoroughly. acquainted. with.their 
peculiar characteristics, om whose sagacity would.be 
less likely to’ be deceived. by any of Moosa’s. fabrica- 
tions, He had,..moreover, the acquaintance.of Moesa 
on the.Zambesi expedition,, and: would not. fail. to 
make due allowance for a.ocertain. extravagance. of 
statement. He knew, besides, what a sensation a report 
of Dr. Livingstene’s death would create in, Englaud, and 
would certainly hesitate. before he became. the medium.of 
its transmission.i/ he were not convinced..of its, correct= 
ness, His subsequent investigations only appean to 
have-confirmed his worst fears, and. his. opinions:are 
shared. by Sir. Samuel Baker, Mr. Baines, and. other 
eminent men whe ave qualified to, expressthemselves 
on the subject. 

The Mazite are.a savage tribe who, wander. abont 
in the-part of, Africa. indicated. as the. scene: of Dr. 
Livingsteme’s, murder, and. make. it a. practice to 
slaughter everything that. comes. in, their way, , to 
maintain the terror of their name. The Doctor came 
in.contaet. with, them on the Shire, and. in. the. fray 
some of. them were. killed.; This they; would. not. be 
likely toforget, but they would take the first opper- 
tunity, of getting. revenge. Dr, Livingstone was alse 
kuown to be\a.strenuous. and.determined. opponent to 
the slave.trade, aud. had probably excited.the, hatred 
and hostility of the, tribes.engaged.in. that. nefarious 
traffic.. These. inffuences acting on. their. own 
savage matures.wouldibe quite. sufficient. to .induce | 
the Maxite to attack and murder him whenever.they 
had the chanee of doing,so. 

It.is.as.natural.to the human. breast to keep up,the 
flame of hope as for a. drowning man to cling: to, a 
straw, but in this. instance itis to hepe. against hope, 
for,. confirmatory: of; the: opinion. of Dr... Kirk,, the 
Secretary of the Admiraliy has-recently sent the 
following; communication\te the various. papers.: 

“ Commodore Hillyar, in a.letter dated at Bombay, 
the-13th: of, March last; reports that. Her Majesty’s | 
ship Wasp had. returned to Zanzibar, from: Quiloa, 
with) Mr,.Seward; Her Majesty's, Acting, Political 
Resident. at. Zanzibar, and states'that the information | 
which that officer had been able-ta obtain respecting | 
the reported death of Dr. Livingstone: was-chiefy of 
@ confirmatory nature. 

“ Admiralty, April 5, 1867.” 

The respect in which the: gallant and enterprizing 
Livingstone, was held our, readers, may. imagine by 
the fact that when.the news of his.sad death reached 
Zanzibar the English and. other Eurepean Consuls 
lewered.their flags,.an example which. was.followed 
by all, the, ships: in the harbour, as: well.as bythe 
Sultan. It is curious also to remark, that Dr. Living; 
stone. himself, had, a.strong presentiment that. he 
would never’ return: from the expedition which. has 
terminated thus, disastrously, and this presentiment 
he frequently. expressed to, the, officers. of Her 
Majesty's ship Penguin, who were the. last Europeans 
he saw before starting. forthe interior, 

The lamented explorer is.another instance of, the 
great results. that, a. man. may achieve. by, force, of 
will, perseverance and determination of character— 
another instance also of the, possibility, of .a, man 
raising himself from an-obscure position and: station 
in life to a world-wide and, never-dying fame—ihat 
best. of all fames too, one based upon. benefits conr 
ferred upon humanity at large. 

David Livingstone was bern, at.Blantyre, near 
Glasgow, in the year'1817. He-was, the. son of\a 
tea-dealer, and commenced, lifeas.a work-boy in the 
cotton-milis of his native towa., Like many, another 
Scoteh lad. who aiterwards obtained. fame, while. toil- 
ing for his: bread ho studied hard, so, hard, indeed; 
thatiat the age of seventeen he. had get by heast. 
lange portions of Horace and. Virgil. 

Ashe approached manhood, he determined to be- 
come a missionary. For this, purpese he stadied 
medicine as well as! theelogy, and was admitted a 
Licentiate: of the College: of: Physicians and. Sur- 
geone in 1830. The London: Missionary. Society for 
missionary work in Africa having aecepted, the offer 
of! his, services, he was ordained, and in 1841. left 


England for Port Natal. After remaining some time 
at the Cape, in order to acquire the dialects spoken 
in the ‘mterior, he embarked in his religious labours, 
and lived chiefly with the Berhanas, to whose cus- 
toms he accommodated himself, and to whom he 
preached Christianity. 

In 1849 he set out, and succeeded in verifying the 
existence of Lake Ngami. In 1851 he penetrated 
beyond the chief city of the Makulolo tribe, and found 





a vast country, fertile, with navigable rivers, and rich 
in mineral wealth, and inhabited by a fri 
people. He afterwards set out to traverse 
tinent towards the south, and reached 
1856, after which he returned to England andiipu 
lished the work to which we have alludeds 

In 1857 the geographical. societies: of London 
and Paris did themselves honour by bestowing upon 
the distinguished explorer their gold medals. By. 
way of conclusion. we -must:not: omit the. factithat. on: 
leaving England in 1858*om. his: last. expedifiiim: the 
Doctor took with him.a:steam-yacht of light. dtaught 
to ascend the Africam.river, and: with scientific appa- 
ratus to enable him. to aecurately. determine his ob 
servations. 

—_—_— 
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ALL night they continued tomove-down e 
the oarsman sometimes: permitting his boatto fi 
with the current, Eales tohut , 
accidents. made. several ij 
to talk with her mistress, but fing 
with her head resting: ag: 
boat. But there-was no. 
cited woman; whose blo 
like fire—whose 
that she was on-her ; 
she so ardently thixsted.. 

Hugel had takenithe: pres 
water in the boat,,gmd: them 


cess enabled her 





way to the fair at Passe. — 

after their escape. theygn : 

between a narrow and rap 

few hours later they renehielk. Pamaamy, and. th 
party went to an humble-imms 

to Hugel. 
ordered supper. This 

found a Jew trader, who he knew woaldi saline 
questions about the jewels he was: commissionédte: 
sell. 

Little more than half their value~was* received for" 
the pearls, but to that the princess was indifferent. 
She would have little use for the money in the 
future, and her only anxiety was to be again upon her 
journey. 

The distance of Passau from Lichtenfels was about 
eighty miles, and with the start she -hadshe. believeds 
she. could. reasonably hepa te, reach that place 
before the news of her escapefrom: the castle, and 
the. deed she had perpetrated’ there, could reach the 
Elector. 

She ordered Hugel to, have a:carriage-at the. door 
in.two hours, as. she intended’ to travel. through:the 
night. As the»road.to Vienna, lay. for twenty miles 
in the direction of, Lichtenfels:the man;made no ob- 
jeetion.to this arrangement, but to his surprise, when 
thecarriage drove to the entrance, his lady arose and 
spoke to himself and his wife. with.a dignity and de- 
cision;of, mamner which assured them both that re- 
monstrance would be useless. 

“ Farewell, my good friends.. You have both been 
faithinl. servants to-me, and I thank you with all my 
heart, butit is no lopger-safe for youte remainnear me, 
and. I.give you freedom:.to go whither you please, 
while shall:do the same.” 

Both husband.and wife regarded ler with be- 
wildered surprise, and. Katrina said : 

“But, dear mistress, we, cannot, leave.a, high- 
born.lady like you.te go.on.so long,a,journey 
We: must,.see you safe. in. Vienna. before we leave 
you.” 

The princess impressively; replied: 

“ Listen, my friends, and be guided’by, me, for i 
assure you.that. if. you proceed a, step, farther immy 
company you.will be fatally. compromised.. Get out 
of the country: as fast.as-you.can,;forlJong ere this 
the people. at. Berchtols. have. discovered that. their 
master is dead, and we ave,missing. Of course a 
messenger will be sent upon.our track, and the only 
safe course for you. is to.get. acrossthe berder: into 
Switzerland as speedily as pessible. I cam take-care 





He called for: «privat. partment, | iced: to mi 8 





of myself.” 


“The baron dead!” exclaimed Hugel, in an 
appalled tone; and both husband and wife visibly 
shrank from her who so coolly announced it. “If it 
is so then you musi have been his murderer, my lady.” 

“T was, and I am ready to bear the consequences 
of my crime; but you and your wife need not risk 
being broken on the wheel as my accomplices in a 
deed of which you knew nothing. Escape while you 


may, and take with you the wealth I have given you. 
_Yeushave now only to hold your peace, and let me 

| qmowmpown way without question.” 
Afterasliurried and alarmed consultation between 
wife. it-was finally decided that if 


’ themselves they must obey the 
5 They would at once 
. of this dangerous 

>» leaving 


: “window of the 
ing:her deliverers 


they dared 
it was a 


21 A i oe before the 
: sat Lichten- 
hed Pasa a ig had set sail 
Rieidlaeces obtained 
ts: hich they were 
ifor her passport 
nctionary whose 
*t that he was in- 
with:one which would take her 
of Liechtenfels. 
 Sihe- believe that her luggage had 
‘deem stelém om her-journey, and with it her pass- 
‘port's; thiatsherwes'on the way to the death-bed of a 
near-relation, and an hour’s detention might prevent 
herrfrom- ever seeing him in life again. She so 
successfully appealed to the man’s sympathies, or 
his’ avarice, that he granted all she asked, and she 
went on her way exulting in the belief that she 
would be able to accomplish her purpose before the 


nee 


| news,of, her flight reached her intended victims. 


Night was falling when she was set down in front 
of an obseurevinn in thesuburbs of thetewn. She 
called for a private room, liberally paid the man who 
had sadely driven her,to.the, bourne of her wishes, 
and dismissed him. 

She then. handéd' lier . spuriohs passport’ to tlie 
landlordto be. exliibited’ to the-proper authorities, 
and. after swallowing «small portion ofthe reftesh- 
ment: set: before lier, she:threw Herself upon the bed 
to steady lier nerves:by a.féw'moments’ repose. 

she lad’ searcely slept for abate bi hours, 
she did not‘feel'the need of'rest—the: burning thirst 
for vengeance which now reigned ‘ over lier 
shattered mind obviated'all: semse- of ‘weariness, and 
when the-steps: of the attendant who. removed: the 
scarcely tasted! repast died away slie arose,. and 
going;to the mirror curiously, surveyed ‘herself. 

She looked’ liaggard and. wretched enough she 
thought to prevent anyone ftom’ her in 
her. shabby costume. She had ‘also taken: the: pre- 
caution to place a black shad® over ler eyes, under 
the pretext of weakness; and to darkem: her. com- 
plexion by.a.pigment furnishedther for that’ purpose 
‘by Katrina.. Hér déep mourning dtess was worn- 
looking-and dasty, and ‘her: bonnet half: crushed in. 

She smiled grimly:as slic thoughtithiat*in: the for- 
lorn. and faded figure thie glass reflécted’ no one 
weuld be: found’ wie could: the discarded 
wife of the haughty ruler of Li éls., 

The prineess. arranged her disordered dtess-as 
well as circumstances permitted, and then took’ ftom. 
her. bosom. a. slendér fitted! into a case; 
she. drew forth: tlie~ glittering: blade, and’ tried 
its sharp-point upon lier-nail, while.a: wild and cruel 
susilerflitted across her-excited ‘face. 
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‘eT his'for him,” she muttered as.she thrust it back 
into ite hiding-place. 

With curious; interest she them surreyed her 
onder white fingers; which,, long, and. delicate. as 
they locked, had in them @ tenacity of grip only 
rivalled by, the —— power of the bon-constrictor. 

Watching her opportunity when the corridor rm 
which, her room, opened: was vacant, she slipped omt, 
moved briskly dowa the dimly lighted: stairs, and 
gained'the back entranee without attracting netice. 
Ovessing,s garden fitted up with Sevaate the .ac- 
conmodation: | of : nee which mix Cheats late 


Glaneing: backward to gee if she: was; followed, 
the princess) saw: nothing: suspicious, and, deawing| 
a deep breath, she set ont almost in a rum, to geini 
the scene:of her nueditated) vengeance. 

The streets|of the better portion of the town were 
familiar ‘to her, and: after a fewmoments she emerged! 
intoone- which she kwew" led diteetly into’ that. one: 
in. which the palace waesituated. Panting, and nearly 
breathless, she-at lengthstood:in front of the heavy- 

building in which she:hed suffered such bitter! 
humiliation and expressilile: anguish ; and. her: pur- 
pose only,assumed ad ditionn!. intensity, from the sight: 
of its: detested: walls. 

After surveying; the illuminated front. the princess: 
turned: aside and: gained: admittance to) the grounds || 
through an iromgate: Which was| used..as a private) 

entrance: Familiartwith every;spoet, she glided. along; 
as) & py port a from-shrub; to shrub, stéalthily, ap-: 
preaching: thie apartments she: had: once cceupied | 
with: her~ chiltren. 

Her bloed:was-fired anew by the: thought thatther | 
rival was there sleeping:in pence with, the:child that | 


had:cometto take the place of ‘her-sons, little: dream- |. 


ing:of thertiger-like spring: abont) to‘be> made; upon | 
thiems: 
: knowledge: off the: localities enabled | 


notice\ftom: anyone withie ther palace. At baloony 
fillede with. flowering: plants waa, im front of! the 
windows of! ‘ hmena/s! apartment, | and at'one 
endiof-itthere was. ai flight: of? stone steps: leading 
‘nto the garden. 

The: windows» of thig room were open, for: the 
night was: oppressively: warts;, but) the blinds, were 
carefnllyyelosed,, and through'them»filtered: » faeble. 
thread of{light from.thechamber lamp which burned 


The, blackerobed Pate: came: closertd the: blind, 
and trisd>to peer‘inta theroom.at first: ineffectually, 
but she remembered) that. onevof the stripsiof! woud 
had:beer brokem:by: littleyCazimoretham.a yearbe- 
fore, ancbonly: glwed: together again.. As fate-would 
havevit:the fracture had been made nearthe: hook 
which fastened the shatteromthe inner side,and with 
extreme: caution the: princess: feltifor it now. Her 
heart; beat; exultingly as she’ ascertained that it. was 
so much loosened:as to require'a very trifling effort 
to remove the piere nearest/to the fastening of the 
blinds 

With: her~ active: fingers this was speedily: and 
effectively’ done, and: the avenger looked into. the 
room. Aslarge bedstead occupied the-farther sidé of 
the apartment; from. which::the. heavy’ drapery was 
hooked back, Onthislay her rival, apparently ina 
deep sleep. Close beside the bed stood a cradle.in 
which reposed her son, forsthe: Lady Ilmena was the 
most devoted of mothers; and:she | would.not: permit 
this darlihgrof, hor: pride and: affeetions,to be:given 
over'to the careoffhired:nurses: They were usually 
in the-adjoining, apartment; within -the»sound of her 
voices; but‘the:heimto: so, high.a-destiny,as she had 
won for herchild rested beneath her: own: eyes— 
within-reach: of her-own-:hamd. 

Lady Iimensrfelt:no~ more; remorse for: what. she 
had. done to aceomplisiz:, her ‘ambitious ends than did 

the maddened woman who) now" looked. upon: her 
een free with eyes of: vindictive - hate; and! a 
heart filled. witha vehement desire for: vengeance on 
the: woman. whe: had: supplanted. com a om cere felt 
intuitively assured inthe depthsvof her own warped | 
and darkened mind, had planned the destruction of her 
darling: children. 

After a breathless pause'the/handof the: Nemesis 
glideddown to the fastening’; she softly, put it aside, 
and, unclosing; the-blind which.opened:to. the floor, 
she noiselessty; stepped into theroom.and drew: it to 
after her. 

She did not know how well at bet choo cher | 


the'suilding, She had taken: a long drive into the 
cov mtry that day, and, fatigued with the excursion, 
Was now sleeping soundly. 

The avenger drew near her.victims, and without 
® single relenting in her purpose bent over the 
cradle of. the: infantiheir, . The;child was strong 
and healthy, in, appearance, and. his little chest 
heaved. with the regular breathing, which showed 
how: sound) and invigorating was. the slumber so 
ruthlessly destined.to be his last on earth.. A. smile 
was-on his red lips, and something in his. face re~ 
minded:the mad woman. of her ownCarl ;. but: this, in 
rem of disarming, only, added vehomence to. her 

wrath. She.seized asheavy pillow; placed: it lightiy 
over the face-of the infant; and, before a. struggle-or 
sory, could warn) the sleeping mother of hisdanger,: 


upon: the stifting mass:of feathers—one-clutch of the: 
longy fingers whiclr were:thrust’ beneath it-to. find! 


work. was accomplished; she knew that to beun- 
necessary. Bntshe.stood with: every nerve braced 


gle-with the mother;:for. she felt. assured that Lady 

Iimena:would wrestle strongly for her. life. 

After a moment to recover perfect.command of her- 
self, the.princess.turned to the bed, and stood look- 

ing: down on the treacherous face of the woman. who 

had supplanted. her to her. own undoing. 

The eyelids of. Lady. _Ilmena quivered—the power- 


ful magnetism. of the baleful glance fixed so earnestly 


upon. her partially arowsed her from. the. heavy 
stanaber into which.she had.fallen, and; she-made an 


effort to reise her head. 


The: next . instant a:pair: of strong, nervous. hands 
were grasping her~ slender-neck like bands of! iron. 


‘Sherstruggied violently, and tried:to scream, b> the 


sounds | were: choked/in the convulsive effort to g,."7 
@ little: breath. 
For one» brief and:awfal th hended 





who was beside her—how imminent was the danger | was 


that menaced ‘her,and:she made; frantic. efforts to 
loosen ithe murderous:clutch of the infuriated woman 
upon.her'throat.. . But she. had.as: well attempted to 
resist:the rush of.a:cataract.as struggle. against the 
almost supernatural strength.that nerved the arm.of 
the being, she had so irreparably injured. 

Yot. Lady, Ikmenadid struggle-bravely: She made 
‘w. desperate effort to reach, the bell-cord, and had 
eded.in. doing so, when a.sudden wrench 
left: her dead.at the feet of. her: whose: place she. had 


The princess. stood'a. momentlooking: down at her 
victim, with; a bitterssmile: of’ trinmph. curling; her 
lip.. Then; without aishudder at the sight of herown 
work, she moved, softly fromthe reom, and sought 
the’ private.’ pasage leading: to. the cabinet: of the 


She felt certain that she: sould. find him: there 
alone, for she had:seen hinnseated. beside. a table as 
she passed beneath the lighted windows on her way 
toihis wife’s:apartment. 

A door concealed, behind hangings. of. tapestry 
afforded: her ingress, and she paused. a.moment. to 
ascertaim)if amyone had; joined him. before she ven- 
tured.to make her presence: known. 

As:she expected, the. Elector was. alone, engaged 
im looking) over papers. he was, required. to. sign on 
the following day. 

He sat.with his back: towards, the.door; and she 
drew’ from. her bosom the glittering. steel: she carried 
there, poised. it.-in her hand) ready to strike, and, 
parting, the tapestry, entered the room. 

Avsingle-bound forward—a.swift plunge—and the 
dagger was buried to.its hilt in. his back, and the first 
words she had uttered. since she entered the palace 
issued from her lips : 

“ Die,.traitor, and: go:down to: Hades the victim 
of the woman you; have. seorned and injyred: too 
deeply ever to; be:forgiven !” 

She. withdrew'the steel, and was: again in, the act 
of plunging it‘into his body when.she was. violently 
thrown against the wall, and a voice cried out: 

“ Wretch, how dare.you.attack.the.prince ?” 

The man who.had rushed to the assistance of his 





papers for which he. had. been. sent, when he heard 
thevery.of the-murderess, and. reached the .scens of 
action:in. time’ to. prevent the repetition of the: blow. 
He rang;the-bell violently, raised.the. Elector; who 
had. sunk. to the: floor insensible, and hastened to 
‘| place-him.om.a sofa, that, he might seize upon-the 








an indulgent. igiven:. 
attendants to join the revellers in a distant wing; of | 


perpetrator of this: daring. deed. 


the cruel deed was done. One: pressure of her weight | 


the-throat of her vietim—and the:heir-of: Lichtenfels'| 
(was'no more. 
The-Nemesis did not‘lift the pillow to’see that her’ 








But before he could accomplish his purpose, or 
assistence could come, the Nemesis gained the door 
through which she had entered. She paused.an. in- 
stant on its threshold'to say : 

“The second blow matters not—the dagger’s 
point wag poisoned, and his’ fate: is: sealed. Thus 
haye I avenged my own wrongs and’ the immolation 
of my children. Look for-your’ handsome ‘heir, for 
your stately wifé, Elector: of Lichtenfels, and see to 
what I, the scorned and.trampledone, have brought 
them!”’ 

The, last words. were addressed: to her husband, 
whose eyes had unclosed, and’ whose stunned senses 
seemed returning. 

An expression of agony swept over his face, and 
he cried out : 

“Stop her! Step.her:at all. hazards, Leave me, 
Mansel, and .sceure her.” 

As: the yy made: s rush. towards: her she 
uttered. a wild laugh, evaded him;.and,,closing the 
door after herself, sped back-the way she had come, 
dashed through. the room in which: lay, the dead 
mother and child, gained therwindow through which 
she had effected an.entrance, and made. good. her es- 


to the tension of steel, gaining. breath for the strug- | cape. 


In a few moments. the. palace:.was in.a-wild state 
of uproar. which. baffles. description.. So. soon as. it 
was.ascertained that; the  Elector’s.life .had.beem at- 
tempted, and that.of his wife and sonvactually. taken, 
the. news spread rapidly through: the town, the.bells 
were rung, and men dispatched:in.every direction to 
arrest the perpetrator of the:deed, who was.declared 
by the seeretary,; Mamsel, tobe: the divorced wife of 
thé prince.. 

But, speedily asthe alarm. was.given; the criminal 
managed to. evade those. sentiin pursuit. of her, and 
no trace was found-of her for: several. days: 

In the: interim the: victims: layin. state in, the 
gloomy old: palace;.and physicians with. portentous 
faces‘came: and went in. comsultation on the case of 
ther wounded prince. The itself. had..not 
reached a: vital part; but:the ; assertion;that the blade 

rwas, fully borne: out bythe sufferings 
ofithe patient.. He complained: of a‘burning sensation 
beneath his:shoulder, whichseemed slowly extonding 
to the vital portions of his body, amd: he insisted that 
his fate was sealed unless’some-antidote to the poison 
could.be. introduced into. his: 

An. old.crone. was. finally, found; who, for a\large 
compensation, agreed. to. attempt: to: draw-the virus 
from the wound, andafter many efforts.this: was par- 
tially ‘successful. Life. was:saved, but. health..never 
again. returned. tothe; sufferer. He lost his hair, 
eyerbrows: and. finger-nails,, ami he arose: from his 
bed of suffering the mere shadow’ of lis former self. 

All, joy in. life. was. gone;.all: fondness for the 
pleasures her had. once so: highly valued: was dead 
within: him.. A wretched, broken-dewn hypochon- 
driac, he..dragged out the few remaining, years:of 
life allotted him im gloomy retirement, delegating the 
cares of-his:small government’to.subordinates. 

Onthe day following the: tragic eventsiat Lich- 
tenfels the news of the fearful fate of Baron: Ardheir. 
reached his. nephew, and: he: bitterly” felt. that: hie 
wronged and outraged wife had:outwitted them both 
and worked out. her: terrible retribution. to the bitter 
end. 

Every effort: to trace. Hugel and. his wife failed, and 
they wererat length given. up: Many; days-after the 
magnificeut funeral. of the Lady Ilmena and her son 
the body of 8 woman was discovered. floating,om the 
stream. in which.the. young princes had been drowned, 
and those who.took it from the water found clenched 
in her hand the. fatal steel. with. which the Elector 
had, been stabbed. 

This, together with herdress; identified thasnicide 
as the unfortunate, Blectress,.and her husband, when 
informed. of these. factsy. ordered’ that. her remains 
should berprivately interred near: the vault.in which 
her. children had been. placed. 

Thus,ended. the antbitious. aspirations ofthe false 
end heartless man. who-had not: scrupled to:commit 
such... gigantic, wrong. towards: others. to. gain. the 
empty/state he now found only; a burden.. Punish- 
ment had. overtaken him. even. on-this-earth, and, in 
remorse.ofmind and'constant pain of body he:sullenly 
awaited the final hour whicl would lay himself:and 
his aspiring ambition.inithatgrave in which he hoped 
to. find oblivion. 

Father Joseph still; retained his. position. as the 
head of.the College in Lichtenfels, and ‘he:was finally 
summoned. as. spiritual: director: to: the. unhappy 
prince, but his consolations failed to afford him peace, 
though his exhortations;awakened in, his mind.an 
eager, desire to. atone for: such. wrongs as he yet:pos- 


sessed the power.to right. 


€ 
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The Cardinal avowed himself a cousin of Herman's, 
and the possessor of his confidence. He thus could 
afford to the remorseful man reliable information 
concerning the fate of the wife and son he had long 
believed buried in the depths of the ocean. From 
him he learned that they yet lived, and a hepe was 
awakened that an heir of his own, born in legal wed- 
lock, might yet succeed to the inheritance he had so 
ruthlessly grasped. 

An agent was sent to trace Erminia Rosen and her 
son, and, if possible, induce them to return to their 
native land before death closed all earthly interest to 
the dying Elector. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Tew years have passed away since Mabel Darvel 
settled in her transatlantic home, and still no tidings 
have come of the husband with whom she had been 
permitted to spend but a single week of union and 
happiness. 

For several years she kept up a correspondence 
with Mr. Denton, and he assured her that every 
effort was made by himself to trace her unfortunate 
husband, but entirely without success. 

At the close of Mrs. Darvel’s fourth year of exile 
the banker wrote to inform her that, by the death 
of her father, Fernely had again reverted to herself. 
He proposed that she should return to England and 
resume her residence there; but to this she sent 
back a decided negative. 

Deeply seated in her heart of hearts was the con- 
viction that Oliver was not dead—that he would yet 
seek her in the land to which she had removed for 
his sake, and there she would remain until he re- 
joined her, or till death came to put an end to all 
hopes and fears. 

Fernely was sold, and its price transferred to her 
in bills of exchange, but no portion of her father’s 
fortune, nor of the inheritance she had relinquished 
to purchase Oliver's safety, was left to her. It was 
all settled on the second wife and her children, and 
Mabel gave not a sigh to the wrong thus done her, 
though she grieved that not even at the last had Mr. 
Tilson sent her one message of love as an atone- 
ment fer the harsh treatment she had received at his 
hands. 

As time passed on she struggled to regain her 
cheerfulness for the sake of the two young beings 
for whose future she felt herself responsible. She 
tried to make their home happy to them, and her 
face gradually acquired an expression of serene calm 
—her manner a gentle persuasiveness that won obe- 
dience without the necessity of often resorting to 
authority. 

Mrs. Darvel still wore the deepest widow’s weeds, 
and she never went into gay society. But slie often 
gathered beneath her roof the few chosen friends 
whose good will she had won, and a pleasant though 
limited circle claimed her as one of its choicest mem- 
bers. 

She was rich, and able to live as suited her own 
tastes, with enough to spare for the claims of benevo- 
lence ; therefore, she raised a grateful heart to that 
power which had lifted her from dependance on a harsh 
parent, and given her means to aid others from her 
own abundance. 

Mabel daily returned thanks for the gift of the 
helpless child that had been so mysteriously placed 
in her care; but above all for the bright and loving 
son who was the prideand joy of her life. 

Mrs. Minturn was still in the vigour of her faculties, 
and good use had she made of her accomplishments in 
training the young Amy. At seventeen the little 
waif had developed into a most charming and attrac- 
tive girl. 

A graceful, well-proportioned figure, slightly below 
the medium height, hair of ebon blackness, and large 
dark, soul-lit eyes, with a complexion of marble purity, 
and features of aristocratic mould, caused Amy to be 
gazed at with pleasure wherever she appeared. 

Added to these graces of person were an ease and 
sprightliness of manner, a gaiety of temperament, which 
rendered her the charm and delight of those with 
whom she was brought intimately in contact. 

Educated entirely at home, Mrs. Minturn took 
much credit to herself for the skill with which her 
fair pupil performed on the harpsichord and guitar, 
besides having the foundation of a thorough English 
education well laid. She could both read and speak 
French with fluency, and she acquired a competent 
knowledge of German from her intimate association 
with the family of Mrs. Darvel’s banker, which claimed 
Germany as their fatherland. 

Little Oliver had grown into a stout lad, and his 
mother rejoiced in the vigorous constitution he evi- 





dently possessed. He was a bright and loving‘ child, 
and his fond mother was happy in the promise of future 
excellence in her heart's darling. 

Next to the children the greatest pleasure in life 
enjoyed by Mrs. Darvel was found in beautifying the 
home in which she cherished the belief she would 
yet live happily with her restored husband. With 


this conviction she as diligently prepared everything | steadily 


to please his taste as if he might any day walkin and 


take possession of what had so long been kept in readi-. 


ness for him. 

Additions and improvements were made from year 
to year, till the house assumed the picturesque propor- 
tions of a cottage ornée; lofty forest trees clustered in 
groups over the lawn, which undulated ‘towards the 
bay, whose broad expanse swept far away, the glit- 
tering waves giving that life and beauty to the land- 
scape without which no scene, however grand, is 
perfect. 

In the rear of the cottage was found a parterre for 
flowers, a kitchen-gardea kept in accurate order, and 
a flourishing orchard. 

Within the house comfort and order reined su- 
preme. Every article found there was the best of its 
kind, but it was evident that they were bought for 
use, and not merely for show. The fine-grained Eng- 
lish carpets in those days of colonial simplicity were 
considered a great luxury, and the dark walnut furni- 
ture, quaintly carved, had all been brought from across 
the ocean. 

There too were found books and'pictures, the latter 
of sufficient merit to please even a fastidious taste, 
the former chiefly consisting of standard works both 
in English and French. The publications of the day 
were regularly sent from London, and altogether the 
home of Mrs. Darvel offered more attractions to the 
cultivated people near her than any other in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The summer was in its first flush and bloom of 
beauty, when we again take up the thread of her 
life—a pure and noble life, which had found its com- 
pensations even amid the shadows that rested on her 
lot. 

The sun had set in a flood of radiance over the 
bay, and the rosy reflections still lingered on the face 
of the waters, when a group gathered on the portico 
to enjoy the dreamy twilight which was gradually 
creeping ever the face of nature. 

The stars came out one by one, and the new moon 
hung as a silver sickle in the blue firmament, seeming 
to hold a bright star almost in its clasp. 

By the soft light the features of Mabel seem 
scarcely changed since we last looked upon them. 
But the expression is different. There is now an air 
of expectancy, a gleam of baffled hope, which yet 
lives through every discouragement, that yet renders 
her face touching to those who ean read something 
of the inner life by its traces on lips and brow. 

Her figure had rounded into more perfect develop- 
ment, and in the eyes of many she would have been 
considered more attractive at this stage of her life 
than when she bestowed her hand upon her lost 
love. 

Yet no man had been found hardy enough to in- 
sinuate such a thing to her, for the dignified soft- 
ness of her manners, the deep mourning in which 
she always appeared, showed those who might have 
aspired to her favour that here was ene woman, 
widowed in heart, to whom a whisper of ‘love would 
be a sacrilege—a profanation of the faith she had 
pledged to the father of her boy. 

Those who claimed the friendship of Mrs. Dar- 
vel believed her to be a widow, for she had not per- 
mitted her sad story to become the theme of gossip 
among her neighbours; and as such was respected 
and beloved by all who knew her intimately. When 
Oliver returned, if he ever did, it would be time 
enough to let her friends know the actual position 
in which she was placed. Only to one had her 
secret been confided—that one was her banker, who, 
she knew, was a man to be trusted. 

She now sat on a fauteuil on one side of the en- 
trance, while Mrs. Minturn, as fair and placid as 
in the days of yore, occupied a similar seat on the 
opposite side. At their feet crouched Oliver, play- 
ing with a miniature flag, and on the steps leading 
into the yard stood Amy, in an evening dress of 
white muslin, made with a low, pointed bodice, with 
a fall of lace over it, and a small hoop, very much 
like those worn at the present day. 

Her raven hair, dressed without the powder which 
was the fashion of the day, was rolled back from 
her low, broad brow, and ‘ornamented with a spray 
of scarlet flowers. Her rounded arms, bare to the 
elbow, gleamed from beneath a frill of delicate lace, and 
the small white hands were clasped around a bou- 





quet which new comer on the scene had just pro- 
sented to her. 

From beneath her hoop was thrust a delicate, 
symmetrical feot, in spite of the shoe pointed at the 
toe, and garnished with a heel so disproportioned in 
width to its height as to cause us to wonder at this 
day how our grandmothers to walk more 
than a Chinese woman of high caste. 

The young man who had brought the botiquet 
merits a description too, for it is not often that 
nature forms so noble a specimen of her handiwork. 

Tall, muscular, yet agile and graceful of limb, he 
seemed the just blending of the strength of a young 
Hercules with the symmetry of an Antinous ; yet, 
statuesque and elegant as his person was, the head 
which crowned it claimed and won a higher meed of 
admiration. ; 


Power, goodness and heroic endurance were 
stamped upon his lineaments as legibly as they were 
ever borne by any merely human face: It was a 
grand head—such a one as an idealist. would 
bestow on Plato or on St. Paul—on any great and 
good man whose soul has been bequeathed to us 
without a limning of its mortal investiture. 

His brow was broad and massive, shaded by short 
wavy locks of blonde hair; the eyebrows a shade 
darker than the hair, arched. over large, luminous 
eyes of a clear bluish gray, through whose magnetic 
power the strong soul within flashed forth, swaying 
others almost without an effort; gathering to the 
active brain what it most needed for the full deve- 
lopment of his noble manhood—for the career of use- 
fulness for which nature had bestowed on him such 
lavish gifts of beauty and intellect. 

Max Rosen, the discarded son of a hard and cruel 
father, was the being thus marvellously gifted. He 
was his mother’s child, and from her had he derived 
all that was grand and noble in his nature. Hoe is 
now in his twenty-fourth year, and for the first time 
he is in love. 

Yes—he is passionately enamoured of the dark- 
eyed fairy who stands beside him coquettishly ex- 
amining the flowers he has brought, so arranged as 
to foreshadow the revelation that is impending, and 
a faint colour rises to her pearly cheek as she shyly 
glances up and catches the mearing of the compel- 
ling eyes that are looking down upon her with his 
whole ardent soul mirrored in them. 

His lips, so expressive of tender and gentle mean- 
ing, unclosed with a faint smile, and he whispered : 

“ T have something particular to say to you, Amy ; 
something I wish you alone to hear. Will you come 
with me to the summer-house ? Your mother will 
not object, for we shall still be in sight from ‘the 
portico. Aimée, you will not refuse me.” 


The emphasis with which he pronounced her ex- 
pressive name caused a thrill to shiver through her 
heart, and the blush deepened to a rose tint. Yet 
she looked up with the intention of coquetting a 
little before granting his request, for she half guessed 


its meaning, and shrank from to the reve- 
lation which she yet thirsted for in the innermost 
depths of her soul. But when her eyes met and 
were fixed by his there was in their ex- 
pression which took from her all power of resistance, 
and she faintly said : 

“Let me first place my flowers ina vase filled 
= water, and I will go with you to look out on the 

y 

“You may go on that errand if you will first pro- 
mise to look on the arrangement of those little mes- 
sengers, and understand what this means.” 

And he touched the central flower, an exquisite 
rose just bursting into perfect bloom. 

That she understood his meaning was evident 
fromthe flash of radiant happiness’ that shone an 
instant on her fair face, and was then resolutely 
veiled by the maiden modesty and pride which were 
her greatest charms in the eyes of her young wooer. 

She hastily retreated through the hall, and in an- 
other instant he saw her slender figure flit across the 
lighted parlour. Then, drawing near the two elder 
ladies, he spoke to them in the deep, musical tones 
of a voice as remarkable for its melodious richness 
as his person was for its masculine beauty. 

“The evening is so divine that.I have entreated 
Miss Cameron to stroll with me to the summer-house 
Since you are both aware of the hopes I have been 
presumptuous enough to make known to you I hope 
you will net disapprove of a téte-G-téte,” 

Mabel replied, with a friendly smile: 

“ You have already had my answer, Mr. Rosen. 
After what I have told you concerning my adopted 
daughter, if you stil desire to win her, I can only 
say that I shall be most happy to claim you as my 
future son.” ; i 
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“ And I echo what Mabel has expressed,” said 
Mrs. Minturn, with grave deliberation. 

To these gratifying assurances the lover hastened 
to reply: 

ot ‘5 the dearest wish of my heart to win the 
consent of Amy,to become my wife, and I have no 
reason to believe that there will be any opposition 
from my family to our union. But I will speak far- 
ther with you on that subject when I have made my 
position with her secure. How much I thank you 
both—how happy your kindness has made me—I 
cannot now express, for here comes the sweet 
arbiter of my destiny to settle her fate and my own.” 

As Amy reappeared with a mantle of black lace 
thrown over her head Oliver roused himself from the 
half slumber into which he had fallen, and earnestly 
entreated that he might accompany her. Amy held 
out her hand, laughing, and said : 

‘You shall come with us, pet, for you will enjoy 
the moonlight on the water as much as Max and I 
shall.” 

The child bounded to his feet, but the gentle hand 
of his mother withheld him, and her soft voice re- 
monstrated : ' 

“My darling boy, mother cannot spare you now. 
You were half in dreamland just now, and if you 
come out of it so abruptly the fairy of good dreams 
will net come back to you soon again. Come, you 
shall fall asleep in mother’s arms now, and to-mor- 
row you shall tell me what beautiful things she 
whispered to you to-night.” 

The child laughed, nestled his head on her bosom, 
and cried out: 

“Tecan’t go with you, Amy, for I mean to talk 
with my father to-night.” : 

In anticipation ef this result Max had drawn 
Amy’s arm beneath his own, and they were already 
some distance down the walk. 

With a lowly breathed sigh Mabel arose to go in 
with her son, for she always listened to his nightly 
prayers, and saw him placed in his little bed beside 
her own. 

The last singular assertion he had made is easily 
explained by the training his infant mind had received. 
His father was the theme of his mother’s talk with 
him from the first dawnings of intelligence ; his pic- 
ture was shown to Oliver till he knew every feature 
in the face, and the visions that visited him in his 
sleep gradually came to be filled with the image 
of the parent he had never known. 

Every morning he had something new to relate, 
and on these vague revelations Mabel unconsciously 
kept alive the belief which at times would falter and 
almost sink into the hopelessness of despondency. 

Mrs. Minturn went into the house with Mabel, and, 
after the lad was put to rest, they talked over the 
prospect opening before Amy with gratified and 
thankful hearts ; for Max Rosen was all that either 
of them could ask in a suitor for her hand. 

His uncle was a large landholder. The nephew 
had received the most liberal education, besides ac- 
quiring accomplishments not often bestowed on the 
sons of merchant princes in those days. 


Mr. Rosen had never forgotten the possible future’ 


of his sister’s son, and Max was encouraged to ac- 
quire an accurate knowledge of séveral modern 
languages, with fair skill in music and drawing. 

The Rosen family had brought with them much 
wealth to the colonies, and from their manner and 
appearance it was believed that they were people of 
gentle blood, though no hints ever passed the lips of 
any of the family of the high destiny in which Max 
was born, nor until very lately was the young man 
aware that he claimed a noble of high rank for his 
father. 

Mr. Rosen thought such information useless, 
especially as the revelation must prove to Max how 
utterly worthless his nobly born father was, but his 
mother insisted that he should be told, and the out- 
lines of her sad story were placed before him. 

Mr. Rosen was the business man of Mrs. Darvel ; 
his daugliter was the chosen friend of Amy, and out 
of these relations naturally grew the intimacy on the 
part of the young people, which led to as strong and 
tender a love as ever bound two young hearts to- 
gether. 

During his boyheod Max had not once thought of 
falling in love with the little sprite who so often 
danced into his uncle’s parlour, but the ambitious lad 
was sent away to college, was absent nearly three 
years, and came back to find that the fairy child had 
matured into a most lovely and fascinating girl, 
His heart was taken captive; he bowed his stately 
head before the witchery of her presence, but he 
would not speak before he had some assurance that 
it would not be in vain. 





Max was by no means a coxeomb, but he placed a 
just appreciation upon himself, and he bided his 
time till the drooping eyelids, the fluctuating colour 
on her pearly cheek, and the tremor of her small 
hand when it chanced to come in contact with his 
own, showed him that the spell his delicate homage 
had cast over her had produced its legitimate effect, 
and the timid heart only needed to be assured that 
his stronger one should be its stay through life to 
give up all its treasured sweets to his keeping. 

His probation was long before he obtained this en- 
couragement from Amy, for she was both reticent 
and proud, and it was not till he gained complete mas- 
tery over her by showing how tender and 
was the love she had inspired that she would betray 
the slightest evidence that it was returned. 

When once assured in hisown mind that Amy was 
not indifferent to him Max, according to the fashion 
of the day, first «pplied to her protectress for leave to 
woo and win her darling. 

It was then that Mrs, Darvel revealed to him all 
ghe knew of Amy’s antecedents, and left him free to 
withdraw or go on as he might seem best ; she hinted 
that his family should be consulted, to which he re- 
plied that his uncle knew of and already approved 
his choice; that his mother and stepfather were liv- 
ing at such a distance from him that it would consume 
too much time to write and await their reply before 
ascertaining from Amy herself what his fate was to 
be. He declared that his heart was set on a union 
with the foundling, and nopower should prevent him 
from ing her his own provided her consent were 


won. 

Touched and interested by feelings she could so 
well understand and appreciate, Mabel bade him God 
speed, and granted him permission to pour the story 
of his love into the ears that were thirsting to receive 
it, yet trembling before the great change in her des- 
tiny the events of this evening foreshadowed. 

(To bé continued.) 


Hzavy Damaces.—A Liverpool solicitor has 
obtained 1,806/. as damages against the Manchester 
South Junction and Altrincham Railway for injuries 
he had sustained through want of lights at the Man- 
chester London-road Station. 


A Frew of the captured Austrian guns have been 
melted down for the purpose of making medals for the 
Prussian soldiers, and they are said to have turned 
out:to be made of copper and lead, instead of the 
usual gun-metal, which is a compound of copper and 
tin. 

A Lake has been discovered in the State of Iowa 
occupying a surface of 2,800 acres, which is between 
two and three feet higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, and encircled by a carefully built wall ten or 
fifteen feet wide. When or by whom the wall, which 
is very old, was built none can discover. The stones 
of the wall vary in weight frem a hundred pounds to 
three tons. There are no stones on the land within 
ten miles around the lake. 

ALGERIA.—Algeria is like an island which lies but 
a short distance from the English coast, and would 
be a charming = if lives and property were safe 
init. In spite of various temptations France cannot 
colonize her African possessions, for the Arab can be 
no more tamed than the Celt. Now and then adven- 
turous people go to Algeria for awhile, but they 
generally return considerably disgusted. A French 
gentleman, recently from those parts, tells how 
he had met a young Englishman up the country, 
dressed in pegtop trousers, and having for his whole 
stock in trade a tin box of sandwiches; but he was 
only on the look-out for a likely spot to pitch his 
tent and go into cotton. We find in a paper an 
account of how the Government have just completed 
the boring of an artesian well in the country. The 
writer adds:—‘ The yield of the wellis 10 litres per 
second, and this quantity is sufficient to water 120 
hectares (2} acres each) of land during the dry 
season. The depth reached was 82 metres (39 1-3rd 
inches each), and the total cost was 4,441 francs, or 
87 francs per hectare of land irrigated. In the 
desert the springs lie at the nor of about 30 metres, 
and the cost of watering would not be more than 20 
francs per hectare. Tho land there belongs to no 
one, neither to the native tribes nor to the Govern- 
ment; it is of no value, but by fertilizing it with 
water it becomes the most productive in the world. 
It then produces coffee, tea, dates, cocoa, cotton, 
cinnamon, all the dye plants of India, and grass 
throughout the year. Why not createa res go for 
the following operation :—to irrigate land in the 
desert by means of artesian wells, and then sell it? 
The hectare, which would at first cost 20 francs, 
would be purchased immediately at a hundred, anda 
company would thus find the means of continually 





increasing its capital five-fold. Purchasers would 
not be wanting ; natives and Europeans would com- 
pete for these lands, on which both would find means 
of making a rapid fortune ; the former by plantations 
of palm-trees and other produce, and the latter by 
raising sheep. The desert land abundantly watered 
is the dream of every Arab, for the product of a 
quarter of an acre, planted with palm-trees, is suffi- 
cient to feed an entire family. 





THE GORILLA. 


I HAD not been at the village long before news 
came that gorillas had been recently seen in the 
neighbourhood of a plantation‘only half a mile dis- 
tant. Early in the morning of the 25th of June I 
wended my way thither, accompanied by one of my 
boys, named Odango. The plantation was a large 
one, and situated on very broken ground, surrounded 
by the virgin forest. It was a lovely morning ; the 
sky was almost cloudless, and all around was still 
as death, except the slight rustling of the tree-tops, 
moved by the gentle land breeze. 

When I reached the place I had first to pick my 
way through the maze of tree-stumps and half- 
burnt logs by the side of a field of cassada. I was 
going quietly along the borders of this, when I 
heard, in the grove of plantain-trees towards which 
I was walking, a great crashing noise, like the 
breaking of trees. I immediately hid myself be- 
hind a bush, and was soon gratified with the sight of 
a female gorilla ; but before I had time to notice its 
movements a second and third emerged from the 
masses of colossal foliage; at length no less than 
four came into view. They were all busily engaged 
in tearing down the larger trees. One of the females 
had a young one following her. I had an excellent 
opportunity of watching the impish band. The 
shaggy hides, the protuberant abdomens, the hideous 
features of these strange creatures, whose forms so 
nearly resemble man, made up a picture like a vision 
in some morbid dream. 

In destroying a tree they first grasped the base of 
the stem with one of their feet, and then with their 
powerful arms pulled it down, a matter of not much 
difficulty with so loosely formed a stem as that of the 
plantain. They then set upon the juicy heart of the 
tree at the bases of the leaves, and devoured it with 
great voracity. While eating they made a kind of 
clucking noise, expressive of contentment. Many 
trees they destroyed apparently out of pure mischief. 
Now and then they stood still and looked around. 
Once or twice they seemed on the point of startin, 
off in alarm, but recovered th lves and continued 
their work. Gradually they got nearer to the edge 
of the dark forest, and finally disappeared. I. was 
so intent on watching them that I let go the last 
chance of shooting one almost before I became aware 
of it. 

The next day I went again with Odango to the 
same spot. I had no expectation of seeing gorillas 
in the same plantation, and was carrying a lightshot 
gun, having given my heavy double-barrelled rifle to 
the boy tocarry. The plantation extended over two 
hills, with a deep hollow between, planted with 
sugar-cane. Before I had crossed the hollow I saw 
on the opposite slope a monstrous gorilla, standing 
erect and looking directly towards me. Without 
turning my face I beckoned the boy to bring me my 
rifle, but no riflecame. The little coward had bolted, 
and I lost my chance. The huge beast stared at me 
for about two minutes, and then, without uttering 
any cry, moved off to the shade of the forest, run- 
ning nimbly on his hands and feet. 

As my readers may easily imagine, I had excellent 
opportunity of observing, during these two days, the 
manner in which the gorillas walked when in open 
ground. They move along with great rapidity and 
on all fours, that is, with the knuckles of their hands 
touching the ground. Artists, in representing the 
gorilla walking, generally make the arms too much 
bowed outwards, and the elbows too much bent; this 
gives the figure an appearance of heaviness and 
awkwardness. When tho gorillas that I watched 
left the plantain-trees they moved off at a great pace 
over the ground, with their arms extended straight 
forwards towards the ground, and moving rapidly. 
I may mention also that having now opened the sto- 
machs of several freshly killed gorillas, I have never 
found anything but vegetable matter in them.—A 
Journey to Ashango Land, By P. B. Du Chailiu, 





UNHEALTHY WoRKsHOPS.— When a poor fellow is 


dying in tre hospital it is agreed on all hands that 
he wants a thousand cubic feet of air, and we do our 


best to give it him ; but we do not concefn ourselves 
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much about the fac t that, when, in health, he has to 
pass tavelve; sixteen, eighteen hours, and very often 
the night into the bargain, in a working-den where 
he has nota tithe of that necessary quantity. That 
a dozen grown men should ply their, work in a garret 
ten feet*square, and'not ten-feet high by a good deal, 
or ina cellar of like dimensions—-where they are 
rapidly preparing themsel¥es for the liberal allowance 
of the hospital—that fact. scarcely moves our sym- 
pathies. We are horrified’ at the thought that two 
or three familiesrshould:steep- ima=simgle room, and 
we agitate for their better accommodation ; but that 
fifty men should be working a hundred hours a week 
im a-cr attic, the ceiling of which they camtouch 
with their hand, is a thing that‘calls for no-remark: 
We look to:the sanitary condition of lodging-honses, 
and enforce the use ofilime-wash and the preatice of 
cleanliness; but the vilest. dems, the filthiest sties; 
are held to.be good enough: to works in).even though 
no attempt, at. lime- , ory Cleamliness: im any 
shape be made from one. generation toi another... In 


a. word, we, look on unconcernedly while: employers), 


contracting with men, for their labour, take their 
lives into the bargain, by subjecting them to in- 
fluences under. which their health, must:eventually 
succumb. 








FACETLIZ. 





A GeRMAw writer saysa young girki#- ai fisking- 
rod: the eyes are the hook; the smile: tlie bait, the 
lover the gudgeon, and marriage-the butter in: whieh 
he is fried. 

A COUNTRYMAN: who: was charged’ witli tem gal- 
lons of. whisky: which a grocer putin an» eight 
gallon.keg; saidlie “didn’t: mind the money over-~ 
charged'se, muchas hedid'the, strain an:the kkegy” 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

Jones was’trevelling with his wifa, and was so 
gallant’ inhis behaviour to his caraspoesa tliat madam. 
beeame uneasy, 2nd remorstrated against his atten- 
tions-as too marked for public: observation. 

“The deuce!” said Jones ;, “we'te married, lsup-+ 
pose?” 

“ Yea,” said: the lady; “ but) judging by’ your de> 
portment, folks will think:we are-not:!” 

“ Well, whatof it?” 

“Why; not mmeh for you;” said tle careful dame; 
“you are a man, but we women have.our characters 
to take care. af.” 

Jones was shocked: into. propriety for:the rest.of 
the journey- 

Tue :absunl habit. young ladies have: now-a-days: 
of, padding the backs:ofitheir heads with: horsehair, 
like sofa-cushions,, may: be briefly summed: up-as 
“ stud and nonsense.” 

“T say,.boy; how far do these roeks rum into the 
sea? . asked a gentleman of ac halftelad; frowsy- 
n’sisom, on the east coast of Scot 
land. “ They dinna run ava,zir; they joost.lie still 


DisTRessine: Case—Qh; dear, isifnot too bad? 
After wearing: these small bennets d tlie coldi 
winter:months,. and! having: a:celd.in‘the hed all the 
time+—to think that they: are going to. wear lap 
onesy.ta cover tha head: for the spring: and’ summer 


Roc rns; the wit, wae one-day asked’ how lie con- 


trimedtainfasa'se muelt irony into-his, letters. “I'| 7, 


find not the leastidiffieulty im that,” replied’/Rogers. 
“ Bove so?’ abkedi his: querist. “ Wty,” returned 
Rogers, slowly, and deliberately; “the reasom: ig, , I' 
write with a:steekpem”’ 

A. Bre. Pai y.—Ai father of/three sons ant five 
Canghters was asked: whatfamily he had: Tle 
answer was, “ I have-thres:sena; ad‘they haveeach 
five, sisters,” “ Merey!” replied: the interrvgator, 
“ sie.a family. yemaun.hayve.” 

“ Paty you! hawe: dated your letter-a week aliead! 
Itiis 10680 late in: the: month by one-week; youspal- 
peen,” “ Trothy boyy indads an! it’ sjust meself witat 
is wanting swate Kathleen to.getitin advance ofthe 
mail,, Surey Dik net care: if she: gets: itthree days 
afore, it is written, my darlint.” 


A youre lady having “set hercap” for a rather 
large specimen of the opposite sex; and having failéd 
to. win*him, was telling her sorrows toewcouple of-her 
confidants, when one: of them: comforted: her with 
these words: “ Never mind; Mollie, there ie as good 
fish in.the;sea.as ever wascaugkt.” “ Mollie knows 
that,” replied lier little: brother,“ but she wants a 
whale.” 

A Leeat FProtrom—lInthe neighbourhood of Pres- 
burg, in Hungary, a short time ago,a woman was 
charged with being the reeeiverof stolen goods, which 
were fonnd.in the cellarof:her howse. She hadmost 
of her life been adewessy but abeut six months ago 
ehe wae converted bya priest‘of the Church ‘of Rome. 





The date of birth runs in Hungary from the. daterof 
baptism. Therefore the woman, when on. trial, made 
the ingenious plea that. she was.an ipfant not yet 
come to-years of ‘diseretion, and could ‘not legally, be 
‘convicted. The intelligent tribunal, says.the Express, 
after serions cogitation, held/her defence to Ve a good’ 


one, and acquitted her. The widow new finds: lpr 


self to be in an excellent position: Beng legally only 
six months: old—though’ virtually” over~ forty—she 
can use her of indiscretion: to tlieve-or commit: 
other Soma 3 legal consequenees. 


Doetor : wwe! gs Hi n belied? the 
and gave the patien the water of ha Ten rs 

Lead (Qf ninety- ; e Taio 
dbetor; ? kind o” mec" se ‘the way-of' ‘givin’ liysic ;, 
you see since my youngest sen, was-Hern, an “that’s 
fifty-n. ne- or: sixty-nitie years Iforget. which, | 
we've had no ebay “tae said’ boil’ ‘that fifteem 
minutes: -he's-muelt: better; so’ the Latin. om the’ 
paper, perhaps, is what did him-good:!” 

Srurtp people may eat, Dut shouldh’t' talk, Their. 
mouths would/do, well as banks of depesit, but not as- 
banks for the issug of notes. 


Max. Diampwoor (to lady of thehouse): “You really | 


must‘excuse me from daneing evening. You.see, 
I am it half pana) Ben an aunt on my mother’s; 
side. Only come to pay respects to gpa tn Reset 
you might feel’ eek atm 
always haye:suct:nice ieore” 

» OH, HORRIBLE—MOST, HORRIBLE!” 

Has bedy-snatehing: been, resuscitated, and: hawe’ 
resurrection-men arisen. again? We. were alarmed, 
to meet with the falluwing) advertisement. in. the 
columns of a contemporary: : 


|married. When. the wearers of. bachelors’ buttons 
lin their bonnets shall haye obtained, the bachelors 
for whom they. adnertize s? E the per ae be of ‘those 
\tokens, may those whose buttons will Have ceased 
\to be bachelors’ buttons ever find their buttons ail 
iright!—Panceh. 

Bravry wirrnovr Parrt—Madame Jezebel offers 
‘silly women; whe are-not,contented with theirnatural 
features, bial for youth, beanty, grace, and. ele- 
Faby np and Iie Eachltke’ complicion 14 Tadioe 

8 @ com’ mn 
i , or z hich heave 
| suited for her the ‘ofthe crowned heads 
| of Barope and her world-renowned! tame.” These 
preseriptions' for facial paint ‘and! plaster; Madame 


| Jezebel adds, “cam be forwarded: om the tof 


Tl.ts” Her advertisoment:coneludes with:—*‘ 
tion: Beware of: spurious imitations.” Certainly; bat 
rather beware of nowious originale—Punch- 
VERY! EXTRAORDINARY. 
A Tittl® wlhiile: since: herp a: celebrated 
mt a om of, his. lifeat 
gestion, Tlie Paris cor- 
- deseribes 


ni ioestty that so great a curiosity could nethave 
(bee on to survive: until the: Exhibition 
We. doubt not! he: miglit, hawe,.realized! enough: to 
isupply him with dinnerall’ day long by exhibiting 
‘hitaselfi te these whe would pay to see acmam with a 
dirty white beard. growing. on) the tepof; his hat-— 


“ Draper’s,clerl Tented Must tharonghly “ree Fun. 


stand. dissecting, Good character, in 
Apply by letter, stating full . particulars, to, Ai. SS, 
&e.” 


A horrible thought strikes.us that the practices of 
Burke and Hare have:been revived’at Establishments 
which bear the outward semblance of draperies. 
People going:to such shops for-a few yards of: calito 
nmy be supplied; unexpectedly, with. their last linenc 
—or sacking; they: may reqmire muslin: and! get: ac 
suffventing with’ a\pitch plaster. If this be:not: the 
case why, we ask—and we pause. for a reply—why: 
must a draper’s clerk thormoughly understand disseet- 
ing ?—Fun. 

THE! FAVOURITE PHYSICIAN. 

Tedy: “Doctor, I. know T donot require: medicine;,| 
as itis.extirely the nerves Don’tiyoulthink- ach 
of air—say a. sex voyage—a little trip to Paris?” 

Doeter: “ Hum! let me. .see!; Last: year a.trip to 
Stcarborougli did’ yon. much, goed... I. think we, can, 
bring tlie hustand:round'to:the.sea voyage.” 


A Practical Joxm-—Itihas been.affirmed that the: 
father’of Henry: Chicheley; the Arclibishep of Canter- 
bury (1414443), wass by-tradea tailor. That-snch’ a 
report was circulated, when. Henry ‘had: beeome- the 
Primate of all. England, is countenanced by the fact!) ay 
of the practical joke which wae playeditupen lim» by 
the courtiers:of Heary VI., to wliom lie had,.on some 
occasion; given offence. They ceusedihim:to: be served / 
witht. apie full of rags ; the -rag+pie: being: intendbdita: 
remind the first peer of the realm of\hishamble ortgin. 
—liives of the Archhishops.of Canterbury; By Walter’ 
arqukar Hoek, D.D., F. RSs. 

Town anp Gountrx—The Emperor’ having: 
beemobliged ta drop: Luxemburg; will have to-con- 
tent. himself, as.at present; with 'Lusre-en-villa/'— 
Panch.. 

TAKING At HINT? 

Aunt Flora:(conelitding the story of the-nanghty little 
girt): “}——e' ¢ soadted’ all her Los new Sunday 
clothesftom: head!to-foot.” (Mforal.) “Bat. Sylvie’ 
a good little girl—shé never got into her bath with.all, 
her Sunday clothes:on:”’ 

Sylvie Chemis “Noe, E never didbut 1 
will new!” —Puneh 

Burrma JuRORs. ror THE Pants Exwurioy.— 
The jurymen who recommended Mr. Wager and: Mr. 
Longhurst to mercy should be sent to figure in. the 
British department. of the great’ Exhibition: at. Paris. 
Then they might.be compared, by students. of cha- 
racter; with the Prench jurors wie fiad murders such. 
as those 134 ves: committed: by the ahove-named: 
criminals to have been, by exten 
risa hig accompanied. by. wating, 

Serrinc Bonners aT Bacusrors:—Our elegant 
contemperary,, Le: Folle; enumerates;, armongst: tha 
barra. for bonnets. now in vogne,, “ bachelors’ 

buttons.” Are. these | ornaments, te: be: considered: 
emblems. of conquest achieved, | or symbols of ‘ex 
poset ecterah Bachelors’ , the 

onnets o epinetoraqmey, be sheng peckapey to! exe 
press, in the. langnage of flowers, a desire to: get) 








Cisess. saw Cumtstsanrry:—Sémeane writing: to 
the English Indépendent. states that chess«has been 
forbidden. at. the rooms of! the Christian Young Men’s 
Association at Aldersgate, Street. We are mther 
puazled|to:see why chess'shouli' be:condemned while 
idranghts and’ dominoes’are: exempt. Cam it be pore 

: ible that the.game is play glance at.; the 


course: of the, “the Hisliop ” 
moves iia one tion ?—Fus.. 


AN OFTICAL TLLUSIOM.. 
org Pose 3 4  asacgratiity)* 

L aeeeeeioes you:’ave theigoedness: to 
tellane a ory. 9 small coih is?’ You,.can.seeibetter 
— your glass thau: L.cam with the naked heye.”—~ 

URS 

QUITE ANOTHER PAT OP’ sHORSY 
Head! of Boot Establishment: “ ‘em: here 

two a and’ gone: lite: thiat,, maven!’ T’ can!t’ 
explain» it: unless—unless' you. walked: in’ them.” 
(Lady. assentsi) Ml Yousee: wer duly make: for 
carviage people |” 

ON@ off tlie: Fret newspapers sng an crown 
pf the opening. ofi the. Exhibition:falls. into eostacies 
ec mutton chops;.damlbigs) and: porter, whieh, 

goother things, are: to Le: got in ani cating+house 

fn the Englisly part of'the showy kept by one Spiers ; 

bo atthe “ prettinesaqne, installation.” thereof, and 

t. the fact of ita being, “ ormameuted! with méssesiand 

mistresses, (O. Spiers !), whose’ complexions. are: lilies 

gud! roses, whose hair. is. elaberately, dvesaed, and 
whose persons are graceful. sdb hing.” 





be Choma Rarese a Seettes:—Thi Pes 
? 





search was made for her by the parents and neigh+ 
boursy. bat no. traces could’ be: found. The: event, 
which oreated!s profound sensatiom at: the time, lad 
almost: passed from the mindss:ofiall'sava the stricken 
parents, wliem if was) painfully teealledvby: a: recent 
oceurrences Shortly aiter five orsix lads:went out 
hunting: in the vicinity; and during the: day’ camo 
upon a.spot; where | a lerge number of:black-snakes 
were discovered; aud killed. The: appearaneo ofthe 
reptiles in. such numbors, and at. this,season of the 
year, was considered remarkable, and it was sags 
gested" by onevof' tite party that a breeding-din must. 
be somewhere: near. A search was; immediately 
commenced, which resulted’ in. er far. dif- 


pollaepameans Near by tin pail, im 

Ween: 
condition, anda tin cup: hie» Boye: wire: téneflily 
}frightened and gave the alarm The* ar one “were 
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taken from the. monthof the den; and an examination 
showed.that.the, place. had. been, aud,probably now 
was, @ breedifig-place for-black.snakes., Theboldest 
hesitated’ to*enter: The entrance, witch was lange 
enough, for: the admission of’ a man's’ body, gr 
smaller and'tended downwards, Lighted balls of hay 
soaked. in. kerosene. were.thrown into, the cavity, and 
in lesscthan fifteen minutes eighty-two' snakes,.raug- 
ing in lengthfrom owe: anda halfeto four feet; were: 
killed.‘ THe* pail! and. cup were recognized by Mr. 
and Mrs.,Drmmmond as those taken by, their child’ 
when. she, went. away, for the. last time.. The phy- 
sicians’ pronounced. the: remains: those of a. female: 
child, and! theres can’ be no- doubt: but that the peor: 
little girl, while picking blackberries inthe-vicinity of 
the spot, became tired, Seated herself in the shade of 
the opeuing to: this horrid. den, was. at.acked.by, tle 
reptilesin numbersi.and killed.. The diseevery has 
shockedithe whole community; 





DISTRIBUTION AND’ HABITAT OF INSBOTSi 

Txedistribntion of) insests is: inexact. proportion: 
to the diffusiomof plants; the richer’ any’ comntry-is: 
in pisos thereon itis also iminsects) The 
regions which pr Bat’ few: plants’ Have also‘but’ 
few inseets,;, % Juxuriant vegetation of the 
tropical countries feeds a numerous. host of insects. | 
With respect! to their habitation, insects:are: divided | 
into those whieli/Tive upon land) and’ water: Those 
which. live. inthe, water eitlier never leave that cle- 
ment, omave able: tolive.at.will either in, the water 
or on the earth), atcleast: for: a».short times: for 
example, many water-beetles.. Many live at.certain 

rioda; of. their sim water, ;. at. others, 


ragon: fits, witch ne laeres end -pupes live: incwater;. 
pe ‘ect. inseets.on land,orin the air. Lend‘ 
inseots. ve either’ in the. earth, under. stones, in. de-. 
cayed wood,.or-in putrid amimal. substances. Of: 
these some: ‘their whole lives in these places, 
others ‘aparticnlar period of their deve~-!. 
lopment.. 4 
Many. of ‘the larva» of: flies live in carrion or exere--| 
nent, while the flies-about.in theopen 
alt, A very large number cee the different parts» 
ta: for: their abode, astthe roots,. bark, inner } 
, albnenum;. wood, pith, buds, fl wens;, leaves, and:|, 
fruit. They change their abede in every new stage 
of theitdevelopment. Thus-the  baribectle; which 
in the larva-stete lived. undér, the bark; swarms:in|’ 
its perfect state up the trees, tle curculio ofitlie 
apple-treis, thelarwm of whieh infests. the: bottom. of: 
the blossom, craw)s: on the trees; or on the 
surri “ground; the. ie Dearie eee ‘moth; which’ asa 
larva lives-aunder the. leaves, flatters.in 
its. winged state. about the:flawereandleaves. Most 
insects live: solitarily,. either without, any definite: 
dwelling; orthey- consttust for-theniselves: a: house 
composed.of. various kinds, of, vegetables: or: animal’ 
matter;,-for example,, many caterpillars. A. few 
species live: im _Saeiebyy such as: bees). ante. waspsy. 
ke. Byrobtaining:mgeneral knowledge of the-abode: 
of, insects it. is, evident. that . the, observer of the: 
economy; of. inseets) will; be able. more. satisfactorily. 
to-combat many thatare ifijgridus-tohim;; thns,, he 
can with. little teoutle-greatly: diminish or entirely 
annihilate.these that he, has aseertained® to live: in- 
ofteasy, access.— Kollar... 


ee 





Taw Fisr Isnanpens.—The: natives of the Fiji 
ldendn tena lan showers saetink 
i arranged hair b 


attending 
of Captain. John” Casey, the 
ship, Jane,.Lowden, created, a painful: 
interest in the public mind when.the, case: was.mede 
known last summer,.in.consegnence of an application 
made on his. belialf'to Mr. Partridge at the Thames 
Police Court. Hisship beeame water-logged_in the 
Atlantic. Qceam: All . the.crew; sixteen, in number, 
sought refuge in the maintop, and all perished except. 
the unfortunate-ca, who was. exposed to.the,ele- 
ments for thirty-three days, and for twenty-vight 
days’ Sa oeipiete * of food. He was resoued 


siedisies weighed forty-two 
poakiae ealgh Tie Kindest attention was paid‘ to him: 
by. the master ofthe Dutch ship, he was conveyed to 
| the Helder, in. and was an inmate of 


‘MY. Partridge for the benefit/of'Gaptain Casey; and 


polar} 4 dditional 51. from his Hemevolent. patron the Rev. 


ate 


| forwerd'there is: hardby anything which:can mislead’ 


| ment.; bnt-the clearest undbratanding can do little in 
| purifying animpure heart, patheskrongeat in straightr 


of the | those foand-in. Birrope), the 





Holland,, 
' hospital’ there for sis months. Six fingers and five 


toes were*amputstéd. The Dutch people,. from the: 
King downwards; paid him é¢yery attention. The 
greatest skill.and.care were ,dévoted'to his case, and. 
ho at-last: reached Londow,. By the kindness and re- 
commendations of the Rev Mr.: Jameson, English 
chaplain: at the Hagne, upwards: of 2002 was: col- 
lected.for him, in Holland, and invested by the Rev. 

Mr. Tyacke; vicar of Padstow, on, behalf, of bis, 
wife and! familys, Upwards: of: 400k: was sent'to 


the whole,amount was invested’ by Mr> Living: 
stom the chief usher of; the. court; in the ‘Three; 
pen Cent: Console... A letter from Captain Casey; who: 
has beemliving in Budslow, in Cornwall; since: last: 
October, has. been received at the Thames Polite} 
Court, stating that his mutilated hands.and ‘feet were 
healed. up,and) that.lie: could. now walk: about the 
townj.and! thatchis friend Captain. Mangles, R.N,,.of}( 
Fairfield, near Exeter, a large-hearted and Christian 
entloman,. was very, kind’ and ‘attentive to him: 
aptain Casey’s remarkable’ preservation and: mis+ 
fortunes have excited sympathy in. a foreign land. 
It was announced to Mr. Partridge the other 
day tlidt 195 rupees (19H 1062)-Jiadi been for- 
warded to him ffom.Adén, 302: from. Quebee, and an 


Mr. Jameson. 





THE, SPELL. 
I Loven you, in the a ‘oh 


As, kneeling at your feet. 
I oe your dimpled bands, aud thonght: 


y happiness, 
iy ah! this later a 
Is fifty times as sweeti’ 
Love hovered'then'in’ i gaa 
Or dropped in. tender. daw 
"Tis now the sunshine’s! steady; lights. 
As constant and ag’trne;: 
That groweth still mare: warm .andibright 
As it enfoldeth: yom 


I praised of old your:seft, white -land,, 
So beautiful to sea, 
Lloverit now, beeanse it. soothes: 
My pain ‘so tenderly, 
Andi for the-countless wants-and. ways) 
Th whith it: Helpetit; me. 
Your presence‘held melike a.smare 
Lead, in those old days; 
Tt‘Hold$- me now-in dearer-bonds, 
By its sweet woman ,ways,, 
Andibinds-me. with:some tender chain 
Kaeh moment thateit stays. 
T fancied, in youth’S simple dour, 
Lloved: you, true and.well; 
But; ah; the passion of) this hour, 
How weak.are- words: to ‘tell’ 
The lisight, aud Spat and tenderness; 
And sweetness .0 aia spell. 
R.. Ba. Bh. 





GEMS. 


MAstER? your pressions; or they will! master you. 
Ip you cam say notliing:goed of. ona;, say, nothing; 
alk 








Doixe.—Just thonghts.may fail-of producing: just’ 
deeds,, but just. deeds: alwe ya: beget. just. thoughts. 
Rrewr axp’ Wrone:—Every’ time: you avoid /do- 
ing, wrong: you-inerease your inclination te do. right. 
Tre Heant.— Whemthe heartis pure and straight- 


the understanding in matters of immediate concern- 


ening.a crookedcone,. 

Prins oy Respeerasrirry.—Whilé open sit: kills 
its: thousands, worldly. respectanility, kills, its. tem 
aero” It is an inclined plane of unsuspected: 

danger. Itiseovered:withgreen grass; yes, enamelled 
with lovely fldwers\to-the very-edge-of'the precipice, 
ending in eternal ruin. “ wry. will you spend’ money 
for that whieli is.not.bread,aud labour for that. which 
satisfieth not 2” 





AvustTRALIAN WEAPONS.—Captain King discovered 
ina. basket, belonging, to.a.native of Hanover Bay, 
Australia, in.1821,,a small bundle of; rcnwern up. 
with more than usual care, containing: several. spear- 
leds "most ingeniouly a and ‘curiously made of'stone ; 
they were, six inches. in, length, terminated with. a. 
sharp a onan were serrated neg sur-- 
prising wey, ustration, accompanying: 

shows them to have been exactly ‘similar to 








made with a sharp etroke witl some instrument, but 


de- |'terribly ont.in, thein:fignres, 


it was effected without leaving the least mark of the 
blow ; the stone was covered with ared pigment, and 
appeared to be a flinty slate, and the careful manner in 
which they were preserved plainly showed their 
value,,foreach was.separated:by stxips of bark, and 
the sharp..edges:protected bya covering of fur.” This 
is an interesting diseovery, as it. doubtless: was. the 
custom’ of other stone implement using nations to 
preserve the edges of. their weapons in some similar 
manner. 





STATISTICS. 


Mrx., Scorr, registrar of' the: coal! market; states 
‘that more than 4,000,000 tons of‘coal’ go through the 
streets. of London. for delivery within: four miles) of 
‘Charing Cross in'a year, about 14,000'tons a.dayy 
, Tre tax of omer cent: om bex: of matches 
jnetted the United States’ Govermment:1,500,000 dols. 
‘last year, According’ to that. estimate, 100,000,000 
‘bunches or boxes of matchesommst.have been.used in 
that country daring tlie-year; or five: bunches; equal 
to 500 matches, for every. man,.woman,.orchild. 

Apprrtons. TO THs: Rovar Navy.—A, returm, 
made. at the. instance of the. Dnke: of Somerset, 
shows, according: to the Cie, Service, Garette, that. in. 
the seven, years; 1360-66, 105, ships, of 204,905 
tons, wereordered: to) be. built,. or con+ 
verted! inte iron-clads\ or:screws;, and ,77: shiips;, of 
116,587 tons; ordered to be» bwilt! befére» 1860): were 
launched! after: that: date, making -artotal addition in 
the seven years» of 182*ships, of" 321j492' tons: In 
thé. same’ period’ 327 ships, of 273;761 toms; were 
withdrawn from the Royal Newy-by-sale;, loss at.sea, , 
or otherwise, making the net: result. a, diminution of 
145:inctthe number of: ships,. but.an inerease: of 47,731 
in. the number ofitons. Fifty» wooden: .serew: ships, 
wa i ato hemor ger be built.in 

860 and 1861; but om the more: general! adoption of 
armour~ were, not. proceeded with. 
Ships remeved' thea thelist. of call ng shiipa: ito that 
of steamships, or from) the list.of steamships: to,that. 
of armour-plated) shi ps,,appear on: beth. sides. of this 
account. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 








| ‘TiteeRsterhazy jewels have heen sold) ty auction 
‘in Homdbn, and’ realized’ 37;7001.. 

Dueinathe Exhibition letters, will besent:between 
Londan.amd: Rasis,by Dover and Calais,,three timesan 
day, instead of/twice;.as:at presenty. 

Tite journals of the Montpellier: anneunce; the 
death in, that. town of.two centenarians, both widows, 
+~-Madame Martel,,10L. yeansy and Madame:Benqnuet,. 
10te 

Tin estiinates for~ the Post. Office: Packet! Sérvice 
for’ the: financial, year, 1867-68" liave: beew. recently 
issued, and show a:total decrease of nearly 14,0002 as 
compared. with those of last yeaa, 

Tire Plantagenet statues at Angers) are to: Berde~ 
posited.in honour where the tombs originally were- 
erected, and! the veneratile, AWey; Capel: is tb be 
restored iniall ita. primitive, beauty,. 

Mapame Patenson BonaraRgre.—tin.a boarditeg~ 
honse in: Baltimore* lives: the once famous’ Mikdame 
Paterson. Bonaparte. Slie, is. now, piel Ca 

ears old; but retains: some; traces: of! lier ‘tal 
eauty. 'She.is.fond of' whistiand her conten 

A Crimean Trorry.—Tiie: large Russian gon 
captured atthe siege of Sebastopol during the Crimean 
war hae been placed inside the exclosnas opposite tha, 
new sehoel at; Eton College... The gun:was presented 
by Her: Majesty. 

Tue Parnce Conwsonr’s Mavsonpeu—Many 
artizans are still engaged imdecorating-the interior 
walls,of, the Prince. Consortis; mausoleum:im Brog- 
mone, Gardens, whichis alonost: daily; visited by) the- 
Qneen; who is muchinterested im the-progresss 

Aw AurocrarH or Oven. Cromweid.-—At a 
recent sale ini Woreestex: am antograph of} Oliver 
Cromwell fetched the: high. price of: six’ gnineas, 
which as the signeture was merely “Oliver @.”’ was 
at the rate of‘nearly a pound’ # letter: 

Tus Eaupress Cuantotrui—The: mental condi~ 
tion of the Empress Charlotte appears: to give. very 
little‘Wope of recovery: fom: her’ features: all’ in- 
‘téllectual: expression is more and. more. vanishing. 
‘But lier physical health. is all that,can. be desired. 

M. Tursrs: said; in his-great-speech; that: 3,000 
‘leagnes separated Francefrom the United States, and 
(M. Rouher, while echoing the statement, called:them 
\“seadeaynes,” Both these. eminent.statesman, were 
The exact distance ber 
tween. Brest and New: York ia.2,885 nanticalmiles— 
‘imFrench measure: 5,305. kilometresy or only: 1,326: 
lleagnes and/4 kilometres, instoad of 3,009 leagnes., 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.BErt.—The office of Poet-Laureate was instituted in the 
year 1251, 

E. J., twenty, not very tall, fair, with brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and domesticated. 

Acma and S.C.—Your verses are declined with thanks; 
peither is up to the mark of print. 

Lorri, twenty, medium height, and « good housekeeper. 
Respondent must be dark, and of a cheerful disposition. 

Jzssrz Rivers, twenty, dark gray eyes, brown hair, and 

pape pa EE looking, and 

GERTE 5m oo ¥ v 
nusical, wy at be dark. 7 1 

Jumma, twenty-one, good looking, domesticated, dark hair 
and eyes, loving disposition, and would make a good wife. 
Responden' and dark. 





Frora C., seventeen, medium héight, a profusion of long 
ee dark blue eyes, Greciaa nose, very domes- 
ticated, and highly respectable. 


Racuagt, nineteen, medium height, and fair. Respondent 
must be a steady, sober, industrious mechanic, of a kind dis- 


Poxzrar.—The verses “ To Gaze upon those Scenes,” “Come 
away to the Fields,“ and “ Unrequited Love,” are declined 
with thanks; neither is poetry, nor indeed even rhyme. 

A. ¥., 5 ft in height, brown hair, hazel eyes, and fair, 
wishes to correspond with a respectable young man that is 


AywetTe.—Michaelmas fs the feast of the Archangel 
Michael, celebrated on the 29th of September, and is one of 
the periods for settling rent. 

LyvaLip.—The best disinfectants for silk-worms are chlo- 
fine and chloride of lime. For drains and sewers carbolate 
of lime and carbolic acid. 

Lrty Grer.—The inclement weather endured in England 
ee onaenas the past winter has been almost uni- 
v not eonfined alone to the British Isles. 

Ro.anp Oxtven.—Any bookseller will y you with 
hand-books to all of the important towns. © prices vary 
from one shilling upwards. Visitors’ are sold 
‘by all the local booksellers and 

Epear, 8 widower, fifty, desires a respectable and com- 
fortable partner from forty to ~ He is a retired Govern- 
«nent officer, with an income for life; one with a small capi- 
tal or income to add will find it to her advantage. 





Karr, se , of the dium height, dark curly hair, 
dark eyes, very domesticated, and can play and sing, but has 
no money. Respondent must be very fair, tall, with good 
ts, and not over twenty-five. 

ELE. A, nineteen, tall, brown hair and eyes, and 

ably ted. dent must be a Protestant, from 
mineteen to twenty-fve, tall, and holding a Government 
situation, 

H.J M., 5 ft. 11 in., of gentlemanly appearanee, fair, good 
looking, fond of home and music, and a young tradesman. 
Respondent must be about twenty, tall, very dark, with 
musical abilities, and of a loving disposition. 

Piuto.—The growth of whiskers is only to be promoted by 
time, athletic exercise, frequent bathing, and the use of 
éear's-grease; as they grow cut them, and their growth will 
become strengthened if not accelerated. A sea-voyage is the 
best recipe for the growth of whiskers. 

M. F. and J. M., two friends. “M. F.” is twenty-two, 
medium height, fair, blue eyes, light brown hair, and very 
domesticated. “J. M.” is eighteen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, dark brown hair, and very domesticated. Respoudents 
must be dark, steady, and fond of home. 

Manton Sr. Carr desiderates a young gentleman about 
5 ft. 10 in., dark bair, nice looking, steady, and fond of music 
and home. “Marion” is 5 ft. 3 in. in height, very nice look- 
ing, with brown curling hair, very fair, beautiful hazel eyes, 
@ good piano-forte player, and has 200/.a year and more 
in prospective; no fortune-hunter need reply. 

Auice and Mary. “Alice,” nineteen, 5 ft, fair, with a nice 
colour, auburn curly hair, good tempered, and domesticated ; 
has nothing to offer but a loving heart. “ Mary,” twenty, 
5 ft. 3 in. in height, dark hair, hazel eyes, good tempered, no 
~~ wepeerm domesticated, and will make « true and loving 
wife. 


Lavra.—Mezzo literally means middle; it is a term in 
music, generally employed in conjunction with some other 
word, as mézzo-forte, moderately loud; by vow Paper rather 
soft; mezzo-soprano, the middle species of f voice. The 
Seek han Ses aysend finn, is termed the mezzo-soprano 





Ricaarp Borrxe.—“ Has a writer of a novel, in doing so, 
committed asin?” Such is, we must say, the very foolish 
question put to us by this correspondent. Has not “R. B.” 
read the works of Sir Walter Scott, which have taught his- 
tory and morality to millions in the past, and will to millions 
more of unborn generations? Did “RB.” never hear of 
Maria Edgeworth, whose novels have morally and religiously 
trained the minds of millions of young people? Did Thackeray 





tradesman preferred. “T 1a8 DO 
(The translation of the phrase est la vie is “Such 
” Handwriting exceedingly 


ys, with their suns and showers, 
r) no Few ily viet erga 
And promises o' ra flowers 
Stir rneath 
The frost of hill and heath. 
From cold decay come 





And though our griefs shut in, like frost, 
The blossoms of our aummer ho 


Aad suns, to make them flowers! 
Wr Heats.—Your father ha 
income 


Poor 
and orders of the club to which 
hich he 


are entitled to receive 12i. for burying your deceased hus- 

d, and also a certain sum per quarter while you remain 

a widow—let us repeat, if it be 
the secretary 


three years’ subscriptions, 


Cuaries.—You request to be informed which is the most 
agreeable country to travel through during summer. Switzer- 
land decidedly, for besides good 
fortable inns, some of the 
are presented to the ey 
scale, than in any other country. 
each cottage has its little terri! 
trees and well supplied with water. 
that the Swiss peasant should be attached 


in @ greater variety, and ao 
eina ‘ ene r 
the Cantons 
a 
© wonder, 


Ciarissa.—The encouragement of the needle among young 
women is most praiseworth. 
districts where girls 
age. Amongst this 
favourite amusement, and assuchan P 
ar in the use of the needle working 


especially important in 
factories from an early 
king of patchwork isa 








trade was sufficient to teach it to you ; itis so in many crafts 
How is i¢ that if, as say, your master did not you 
for five years to at the trade you did not com; for 
in that case you had « legal remedy? The affair, ever, 
is so un 790 Site Rt 8 ree ee en- 
|. titled to you had better ® respectable soli- 
citor. State your case to him without reserve, and he will 
not charge you much—a few shillings perhaps. 
Eennete ud pie is tare oS ee for 
making skeleton leaves of plants. You will find the follow- 
ing as as :—Take a tablespoonful of 
lime in « liquid state and mix it with a quart of 
spring water; leaves or seed-vessels of plants should be 
soaked in this mixture for about four hours, then taken out 
OO ene enn as Soran Ure Stains 
be left to dry, with free exposure to light and air. of 
the larger species of leaves will require to remain rather more 


i 
: 
F 
E 
: 
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Oarouine.—There are various opinions the 
origin of “ AU Fools’ Day,” or the ist of first re- 
miniscence of the custom we have is the Huli Festival, which 
is kept up among the Hindoos at the same time of » On 
this occasion people are sent all sorts of | which 
uacally ond ia vexation end disappointment; another theory 
is that in the custom there is a. implication of the 
mockery of our Saviour by the Jews, which certainly occurred 
before our Easter, a festival which fells near the 
Polson 4 Serit mosning “ mackerel" oF ally Ssh, nd ia 

“or 
Sootland “April geeks, ip ps 

M. E. G. is very : gir. Sheis 6, 
tina the knows, 
but the dear fellow is so shy no is in the 
ae “M. E. G.” says she is shy, and asks us 
who is in fault- Your swain by all he women’ 
dearest pri’ to be sought, not to seek. But has‘ M. E.G.” 
no father, br or other relation who could the ice 
for her? isa swain indeed who can be in love with 
& pretty and from the of his heart. 
Again, perhaps  M. E. G." is'a little There may 


Tom by—“ Little Lady,” medium height, fair, and good 

Harry Jack by—“ A Wild Irish Girl,” twenty-one, medium 
height, blue dark hair, , fond of home, 
renpecable, sabure che twould mashes govt, loving liste 

A H S ," who will send her carte 
and ft pericalare ~~ ru att Violet,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
belght. ; hair, light eyes, considered very pretty, and has 


Gzorez J. W. by—" Water Witch,” nineteen, rather tall, 
eee hed nineteen, 


and 

Gipsy by—“ Mars,” « fine fellow over 6 ft in height, and 
portionally stout, very handsome, of first-class 2, 
and family; and—“J.Q B.,” a cashier in an extensive 
with a of 1701, twenty, 5 f% 11 in. in 


a 
holesale 

Hociny ad quit i taton, od of anbor babi ain 
Acciz by—“ Delta,” a young chemist, twenty-three, 

in ht, not ly, has a , and 
at b Oe Dern bestnoas ninostt otcae couboreanns 
Bina gt ooking ii «Sth wi boron 
to start himself in » good business, very fond of music, and 
of steady habits—“ W. W.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 7 in. in 

me pees ee eee a By ahs 
year, good prospects, good pered, velled 
a is @ Protestant, and of 
Sulbae hanes Ptnomes Tt.” twenty, 5 ft 8 in. in 
cont good loo! fond of music, can sing.and 
well, has received a ed has a@ thorough 
ledge of French, and has travelled in ali parts of the 
tinent—“J. " twenty-four, 5 ft. 7 in. in 

wal olnaeted, Ont chovhs Capen S Some aeons 


s- 


home; a 
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